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ABSTRACT 

Th-^r^ are many commun ity schools now in planning or 
construction, and ^^iducat lonal planners expect more in the future. As 
it Decomes increasingly common for schools to reach out into the 
community and invite partnerships, the old attitudes that kept 
Softools separate from their communities will be replaced by a concept 
of compatibiiity--tha t schools and couraunities have much to gain from 
one another. This publication details thf* procedur^js that will enable 
school districts to initiate and develop their own community schools. 
It discusses financipg, planning, building, staffing, and operating^ 
facilities chat are shared by schools, health services, parks and 
recre^:tion, day care centers, senior citizens' services, and legal 
aid. (Author/MLF) 
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fDREWORD 



The slash mark in this book's title. Community/ 
School, does more than separate two words; it dis- 
tinguishes two entirely different concepts in the use 
of educational facilities. Community schools simply 
open their doors to the public after school hours. 
Community/schools do not differentiate between 
school hours cf^d public hours because the enty-e 
building is oper^3ted for the benefit of people of all 
ages in the community and is paid for and operated 
by educational and other public service agencies. 

This book detaiislhe procedures that will enable 
school districts to initiate and develop their own 
community/schools. It discusses financing, plan- 
ning, building, staffing and operating facilities that 
are shared by schools, health services, parks and 
recreation, day care centers, senior citizeris-servlces 
and legal aid. 

Schools and community service agencies share 
spaces and programs for a variety of reasons: solv- 
ing the twin problems caused by shrinking civic 
finances and expanding needs; providing compen- 
satory services to the poor, disabled and minority 
^ citizens; and providing opportunities for people of 
all ages to become part of the activities of their com- 



nVjnity. But whatever the reason, schools and ser- 
vice organizations are discovering that community/ 
school planning can make significant differences in 
the economy and productivity of local services. 

Community/ School: Sharing the Space and the 
Action was written by Larry Molloy, an efl project 
director who has spent a great deal of time invest!- 
^.gating the emerging relationships among schools, 
private industry and social services. The benefits 
these agencies may accrue by cooperating with each 
other are only now becoming evident. It is almost 
certain that future relationships will reveal even 



school officials, architects, city planners, and social 
service officers whose cooperation made this publi- 
cation possible. EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES LABORATORIES 
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1/ THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL MOVEMENT 



The community school movement among schools 
and other social services may be the most significant 
event in public education durfng the 1970 ? Schools 
are beginning to seek out public agencies to share 
fhe costs and responsibilitiesof providing education, 
recreation and social services to their communities. 
Current successes in joint planning^ funding, con- 
struction, management and use of space are bound 
to encourage other schools, and, as cooperation ac- 
celeratesrPhe distinction between school and com- 
munity services can be expected to fade until one is 
almost synonymous with the other. 

The term "community school, ' however, has-dif- 
ferent meanings in different parts of the country. To 
some districts, a community school means the use of 
the premises during non-school hours for recreation, 
adult education, public gatherings or just plain sum- 
mer school. To others, community school means 
extended use of the school building for fine arts, 
vocational education, social or preschool services. 
Some cities pay lip service to the word '^community" 
, and merely print it on school signs and stationery. 

Throughout this report, efl defines community/ 
school as a place planned and operated coopera- 
tively by schools and other agencies for the delivery 
of social services, including education, to the entire 
community. 

:hools to expand services ar 
ire both economic and so< 
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Economically, school districts can no longer afford 
to operate buildings for less* than one-third (7-8 
hours) of the day for half (180 days) of the year, while 
serving a' >ut one-fifth (46 million) of the population. 
The rejection of bond issues for new construction 
and capital improvements is indicative; the nation's 
voters today are turning down more than 50% of 
such proposals. At that, this rate of rejection is de- 
ceptive: many school districts, sensing defeat, elimi- 
nate proposals before they reach the ballot. Without 
such self-elimination, the rate of rejection would be 
substantially higher. 

The budgets of other service agencies are under 
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s doscrtbeej by the American 
Public Welfare Assncialior*. this 
diaqram illustrates a typtcal case 
history of community social ser- 
vice a tangled web of confiicting 
entiy requirements and red tape. 
An unemployed and alcoholic fa- 
ther (dotted- brown), an unwell 
mother (dotted black), caring for 
a mentally retarded child, and 
their son (solid black), a high 
school drop'OJt on juvenile pro- 
bation, each searches for widely 
dispersed services in A typical 
urban environment. 
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siniHar pressure. And the Diame'can t be attriDutetj 
solely to taxpayer response in a period of inflation. 
Some of the resistance derives from th^ Balkaniza- 
tion of community services. So many of these com- 
'pete v^ith each other for the same public dollar, and 
•fail to share those elements, including facilities, 
which are most alike and need not be duplicated. The 
community/school, by encouraging cooperative alli- 
ances, offers a .synergism that promises higher pro- 
ductivity for all communtty services. 

Socially, there is pressure on schools to expand 
services. To give but one example: a federal court for 
the District of Columbia has ruled that public schools 
mu5t begin serving all handrcapped students in 1972. 
Such decisions will force many schools to accept 
students who need new kinds of services and spe- 
cially trained personnel. 

In addition, federal, state, and local governments 
are encouraging cooperative alliances. Because 
they are questioning educational appropriations, 
these governments have caused many schools to cut 
back on services, personnel, and programs. Some 
schools are seeking to avert these cuts by finding 
partners to share the burden of distributing educa- 
tion and other social serviceslo their communities. 

Changing social attitudes, as much as financial 
cutbacks, are helping to create a climate favorable 
to community/schools. The realization that learning 
takes place in many activities outside the classroom 
is giving new meaning to community education. So 
is the growing awareness that learning is dependent 
upon the quality of the learner's home life, health, 
recreation, social activity, and environment. Accept- 
ance of the concept of education as lifetime learning, 
to be pursued by the adult and the handicapped as 
well as the young and the gifted is also contributing 
to the rationale for community education. 

Perhaps the healthiest sign of all is that educators 
are sensing that schools, by themselves, cannot be 
all things to all pocple. If the diversified needs of resi- 
dents-are going to be met with integrated programs 
capable of administering to a single individual's 
many interrelated problems, schools must share re- 
sponsibilities with other agencies in the community. 
The federal ofovernment may accept a shar^ of this 
burden, pending community schools legislation fa- 
vors the development of expanded community edu- 
cation programs. 

This idea of cooperation between school and com- 
munity is not new, but its implementation, beyond the 
occasional leasing of school buildings for civic ac- 
tivities, has been rare. Yet cooperation betwejpn the 
school and other institutions is generally acknowl- 
edged to have the potential to: 

• Save money or make it go further, 

• Avoid duplication of effort. 



■uij.'fV^ci>'riirn v*.'(:airi0r. inc roof o;v ' 
.f} i 0 .1: J s so tjp o { and c o m m u n i t y,* 
ivj I trim i n cj po o I iV- r e 1 r a c t e ci for 
stinnihg and opdrrair rec'roation. ' 




better ■:use^^ 

• facilities). • ' - .\ 
Aggregate diverse expertise and experience for 
the benefit of. a large constituency. 

• Offer many options to faculty and students. 

• Provide contacts between persons ^of .different 
/ ages and ethnic backgrounds. ^ 

• Coordinate educational and recreational activities/ 
with health and social welfare agencies to help 
citizens identify and use the services availabl^'in 
a community. ■ 

• Ser^e new kinds of peopleVand thereby broaden 
• publrG.:support for education. 

Until recently, howfever, no one^ has done much' 
about putting all these services together. -Now a'p'at-- 
tern is beginning to develop. At this writing there are 
hu ndre.ds of school districts running/commu'nity 
school prpgrams. The majority have grown gradually 
and are still developing, moving from the simple 
sharing oTspace or staff into other areasof collabo- . 
ration, even to experiments with joint financing, man.- 
agement and programing. The buildings they occupy 
— unrenovated schools, modernized structures,* 
leased space— are as diverse as the schools' modes 
of operation. Consequently; the terms ''community 
school" and "community e'dutation'^mean different 
things to difterent people. „ ^ ^ ^ . 

The oldest and most widely known community 
school concept o/iginated in Flint, IVIichigan-, in the 
1930's when th.e city needed playgrounds and sum- 
mer programs. Later, three separate community fa- 
cilities merged into an integrated school/community 
center. Flint's early community recreation. anfj- adult 



Since 1935. Flint. Michigan and 
the Mott Foundation hove docu- 
mented social improvement pot-,, 
terns and compar^^d Ihese witli 
nationni slatistics. this diagram 
shows, (or example, that adult 
educ-ation in Fliril Increased 
100% more than the average for 
comparable cities, and that 
school absences dropped 42% 
below average, 

1% 
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education- program,, generously supported by the 
K'lott Foundation, kept classroom lights burning far 
into the night turning the former 8-hour school house 
into an 18-h;ourcommunity:center' : * ^ . ■• 

During v38 years of community education, Flint has 
reported significant: improvernents in preventive 
health; voting frequency and approval of bond Ms^^' 
sues. There is less juvenile delinquency:and absen- ' 
theism, and vandalisrn has dropped. The number of 



> 



bCfH'Ol dropouts \\'en\ dovj^ 80 , v. niio the niJmbef 
of second offenders returned to prison dwindled to., 
half. Enrollment in adult education has increased at 
double the national rate. 

As Flint's program evolved, it continued to enioy 
Mott Foundation support. In 1970. grants to the Fhnt 
Public School system for community education pro- 
grams exceeded $5 million. However most commu- 
nity school programs do not have outside funding of 
this mannitude. In most cases the school district 
cooperating with other particfpatmc agencies, 
finances the community education program. 

Community education, however, does not require 
large amounts of money before cooperation ran 
begin, nor are benefits restricted to large urban com- 
munities with many agencies and big budgets. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of community education is that it 
does not require new forms of service. Rather, il 
demands unified delivery of the many separate as- 
sistance and relief programs, cooperation between 
personnel and aggregation of funding. 

In 1935. community education cost Flint nothing: 
the school district simply allowed the community 
program to use playgrounds and facilities at night 
and during the summer. By the early 1950's. the pre- ^■. m i. ■ 
, gram had grown so complex that a new administra- ^^-^ • '-^ ^ 
tive position. i[he community school coordinator, was . i r'V • . 

established at each school in order to run the after^ VV^^^ , i, 
hours program. Until the early 1960 s, however, a 
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community schoolhouse was designed in the same 
manner using the same components as an ordinary ^ 
school building. In 1962. New Haven. Connecticut, 
establishing a new form for the community school, 
built the Conte Community School— a community 
educational park that includes classrooms, shared 
recreational space, and buildings designed specifi- 
caUy for community use. 

Today, a few schools jointly planned arid estab- 
fished by representatives of school and community 



are housed in new buildings designed explicitly to 
accommodate integrated programs. These schools 
are noteworthy because, in addition to school and 
communitv facilities, much of their space is held in 
common by school and community organizations 
who share its use. Three working examples of such 
joint architecture are: 

• John F. Kennedy School and Community Center. 
Atlanta, Georgia ^ K 

• Thomas Jefferson Junior High School and Com- 
munity Center.^Arlington. Virginia 

• Whitmep Human ResourcesCenter, Pontiac. Mich- 
igan 

Each of these, as the title center implies, to- 
gether with 50 others discussed in this publication, 
provide school and community services to their 
neighborhoods. Each is run as a partnership, with 
unified control and operation, and each OG^cupies a 
facility that was designed and built to the joint spec 
ifications of the tenants. 

There are other characteristics which distinguish 
thes^ three centers as pace-setters in the community 
school movement: 

• Both school and community, representatives 
planned the building and both continue to take 
part in its administration. 

• A joint financing mechanism, instead of separate 
budgets of the part^ipants. provides a greater 
amount of capital financing plus more stable sup- 
port for future activities, 

• Joint operation of the centers is based on a busi- 
nesslike agreement orcontract between the public 
bodies involved, and 

• A centralized administration acts as liaison and 
mediator between agencies and users and assists 
in integrating programs, » 

These schools" primary mission to educate has not 
changed, but in each case there are more options 
for learning and better use of resources making it 
possible to reach persons not previously interested 
in education. Their programs are coordinated and in 
some cases integrated with the school's curriculum. 
Many of these programs can now be funded on a 
long-range instead of a one-time basis, Productivity 
has increased through greater use of the physical 
plant, more efficient programing, and innovative ap- 
proaches to total learning which few schools can 
undertake alone, 

Unquestiona^bly, these three centers demonstrate 
an unusual commitmentto cooperation. They cannot 
serve as a universal model because each community 
must devise its own community school to fit its^par- 
ticular needs and resources. But, what has happened 
in Atlanta, Arlington, and Pontiac can provide guid- 
ancp to other schools and communities interested in 
new forms of community education, 
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Services and programs 
provided in Kennedy Center 

Activitu's fi If ' f'mor citi/(jru. 
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Active D:iily Livint] Coritf-r 
Distribution of 

novi^rnmrnt surplus f')..Kis 

.)Tio Itlock .liVjy rn cxf^tinq 
Npiahbofh:iiKl tUnfjri Ho.jUh C^-nt^'r 
"ptvated by th*' Publir He alth 
Dop.utmon* of Fulton County 



There's no hard and fast pattorn for faciM^^s shnrrd 
by a school and other socini services sirx'.t^ each co- 
operative alliance has to be tailored to suit the ne^de 
of its community. The three pioneern^q examples \\\.\\ 
follow all have common goals but differ from on^ 
c1^iother because of their varied constitur-ricios Th^^ 
Kennedy Center provides services for a v.^ Ii defined 
neighborhood m a city; the Whitmer Human Rr- 
sources Center serves an entfrc- city: and tht^ Thomris 
Jefferson Center serves a suburban district with 
varied mcome levels. 

The John F. Kennedy School and Comniunity Cerv 
ter opened in early 1971 m the Nash-Washinqton dis 
trict of Atlanta. The S5-million center was d(^scrit)ed 
as. "... a facility that'can take care of all th(^ run^ds cjf 
all the people in its community. ' The co' \or hous^vs. 
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under one roof a school and many municipal and 
community agencies. Health services are not in 
eluded because these are available in anothei facility 
just one blockaway. 

The Atlanta Department of School Plant Planning 
and Construction initiated the entire concept of the 
center. Its first step was to make a comprehensive 
study of the needs and services required in low so- 
cioeconomic communities. Then followed one of the 
most extensive cooperative planning efforts ever 
undertaken by a city: Thirteen public agencies, two 
foundations and the U.S. Departmentof Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) were involved in the 
design. 

After the planners had determined the services the 
community most needed, they invited relevant agen- 
cies to estalDlish satellites in the proposed building. 
The agencies were promised free office space pro- 
vided they pay a modest monthly maintenance fee. 
So many agencies accepted the offer that more than 
45% of the space in the three-story center^ devoted 
to agency offices, recreation services, day care, vo- 
cational training, and a variety of rehabilitative work- 
shops. 






The community has frte use of most of the-facilr 
'ties at all timesof the day (members of the community, 
eat lunch wjth school children, for example) and full 
use of the. entire ceater after 3' p.m. Having all the 
service facilities located in one center is both a con- 
venience and an economy for Nash-Washington res- 
Jde.nts since most of them- use public transportation 
to travel around the city. '[ 

All public services are integrated by a single ad- 
ministration. Ralph Long, the Community School Di- 
rector, meets-weekly with all the center's conimunity 
servfce directors to promote working alliances 
among the disparate federal, state and cttyprograms. 
^ For example, the soci&! service program combines 
day care and public health; programs for trainable 



The John F. Kennedy School 
and Community Center 

Cily. Atlanta 
EnjoMment; 1.050 studonls 
Grade ievol: Middle Sr.hool (6-8) 
Site: 5.1 acres 

Area: • School 100.000 
Communlly 125.000 

225.000 



ClASSnOO<M CLUSTFn 

/ 



Total sq ft: 

ConslrucUon Costs: 
Schoo) Btjard Funds 
Private foundations 
HUD grant 

Total Construction: 
Cost per sq ft 
Owner; 
Hours: 

See also pages -29. 41. 46- and 60, 



S3J 62,000 
600.000 
1,300,000 

$5.tf62,000 
J S20.05 
Cily of Atlanta 
7 AM lo 10:30 PM 
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•Sheltered workshop 



COMMUNITY GYMNASIUM 



TI-iEATER AND MUSIC 



SOCIAL S'^nvlCES 



Nr.\^/ CO /ERED SWIMMING POOL 




COMMUNITY-ENTRANCE 





JOHN F. KENNEDY SCHOOL & COMMUNITY CENTER 
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and edijcabie mentally retarded infants are supple-. 

ented by extensive follow-through services for 
mothers; housing code, relocation and home man- 
agement services attract women- who at first come 
only for infant services. If any of these agencies do 
not copperate with the school and social service 
programs, Mr, Long may ask them to relinquish their 
space to another organization. • 

There are also many advantages for sponsoring 
agencies in multi-purpose, shared-use facilities. Dr. 
Darwin Womack,Assistan^t Superintendent of School 
Plant Planning and Construction, says that the 
shared spaces— hallways, food service, gym, library 
—.are only •two-thirds larger than would have been 
needed if the building were only a school. The city 



^ 11 



saved Tive to 10 acres of land it would have used for 
three .separate buildings. Joint maintenance and 
security saves^everyone money, and extensive and 
cohti^nued public use of the facilities justifies making 
further improvements. Ne>;t year, for example, the 
Atlanta Department of Parks and Recreation will join 
the roster of agencies at the center and, in coopera- 
tion with the public- schools, will build and operate 
an enclosed s,wimming pool and public'park: 




J^^ orvico iind communily 

.: jllices also servo the en- 

!if oin West Atlanta aion. 




Special education (left) is an im- 
portant communily service. Par- 
ents who bring their children for 
such services often take advan- 
tage of aduM education (right) and 
community programs while they 
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The Whitmer Human Resources Center in Pontiac. 
Michigan, is more than another inner-city community 
school; it is the hub of the city's downtown renewal 
project. 

In 1966, Pontiac desperately needed a total rede- 
velopment plan. The downtown area was a decaying 
urban core without a single grocery store for 10,000 
inhabitants, 90% of whom vacated the city each year 
only to be replaced by new poor and homeless. 

About 300 parents petitioned the board of educa- 
tion to replace a 69-year-old school, one of the city's 



WHITMER HUMAN RESOURCES CENTER 
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four ancient elementary schools. The district, aided 
with a $18,000 grant from the Mott Institute for Com- 
munity Improvement, made an extensive investiga- 
tion of the city's chronic social needs and concluded 
that a new school alone would not cure the social, 
racial and economic ills! 

To help find solutions to the despair, efl provided 
consultants who advised the school district to ap- 
point a committee of 30^parents -and community 
members from the four ailing elementary school 
neighborhoods. The committee, with professional 



guidance from the consultants, drafted a list of 33 
proposal^. Of these. 32 became part of the center: a 
recommended swimming pool was dropp;id as too 
costly. 

The center, which replaces the four elementary 
schools, also includes office space for lOcommunity 
agencies. Fifteen areas are shared by school and 
community programs, includinga medical and dental 




The Whltmer Human 
Resources Center 
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tic, adult education, day care services, recreation 
and arts, and a public restaurant where people who 
work nearby, parents, teachers and administrators 
eat lunches prepared by college extension students. 

Although there are distinct student and community 
levels, the center^s director, Thor Peterson, encour- 
ages a continual exchange of people and materials 
between the school on the lower level and the com- 
munity services above it. 

The center's services are integrated through a 
Community Executive Board composed of three 
teachers and 11 parents who meet every two weeks 
with the center's director. Representatives of every 
social agency s:t ex officio at the meetings and 10 
subcommittees of the board act as caretakers and 
advisors for specific programs such as early child- 
hood, community services or the co-op grocery. Any 
citizen of Pontiac may join any subcommittee that 
interests him. In this manner, every city resident can 
join in the administration of at least some portion of 
the HRC program. i 



Pontiac. Michigan 
2.000 pupils 
Elementary (1-5) 
14 acres 

School 119,000 
Community 125,000 

btalsqft: 2^.000 

Construction Costs: 

School Board funds $4,000,000 
Neighborhood i 

Facilities grant ' 1,500,000 
Michigan Special 

Ed. funds 250,000 

Urban Renewal 250,000 

Total Construction: $6,000,000 
Cost per sq f t: $34 
Owner: City of Pontiac Schools 
Hours: 7 AM to 10 PM 

See also pages 28, 31. 44. 46. 65. 
73, and 80. . 
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The Learnif^g Conter (nqht) 
houses specie! oquipment and 
trained personnel in order to 
serve any child with a problem 
from mHd perceptual and emo- 
tional disorders to deafness and 
mental retardation 

The Departme . of Early Child- 
hood's Play Activity structure 
(left) was designed by parents 
and teacheis. constructed by high 
school and college students, and 
serves day care kindergarten and 
first grade pupils 
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The schooJ's. special education program is an 
important example of how community involvement 
leads to in-service alliances and departmental inno- 
vation. Community agitation over the treatment of- 
the educable mentally retarded encouraged the dis- 
trict to develop a curriculum'that erased the barriers 
between the retarded and the normal child. In coop- 
eration with the school's regular staff, the special 
education departmer;it invented the /Learning Cen- 
ter/' a distinct resource room staffed by half the 
school's special education personnel. The other half 
is integi ated into the regular team in the classrooms. 
Thus, all handicapped children are compassionately 
integrated into a continuous learning process while 
the norrrial children's curriculum is vastly enriched 
by new teaching techniques and technologies. This 



IS but a Single instance of the new ayiances that are 
consistently forged atthe Whitmer Human Resources 
Center. 

The Thomas Jefferson Junior High School and 
Community Center, a suburban community/school 
in Arlington, Virginia, brought together two county 
agencies— the Board of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Affairs— which in 1966 had 
sharply and unsuccessfully competed to buy the 
same piece of land for their individual purposes. 
Later, they cooperated in buying the land and con- 
structing and operating the Thomas Jefferson facility 
that opened in S:eptember, 1972. 

The cooperation between agencies did' not save 
the county any monef but it did result in a better 
facility with more ameni.ties than either the public 
schools or the Department of Environmental Affairs 
could have afforded separately. 

In reality, more than two agencies were involved 
Thomas Jeffer.son unites two previously segregate 
junior high schools with the Department of Environ- 
mental Affairs which comprises the former depart 
ments of planning and parks and recreation. How- 
ever, collaboration in Arlington is easier because the 
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THOMAS JEFFEfiSON JR. HIGH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY CENTEM 



collaboratorswere bothcounty agencies. Since the 
are nojncorporated cities in Arlington County, the 
public agencies provide public services to the sarne 
constituencies. " • 

The joint-use building is^pen from 6 a.m. to mid- 
night seven days a week. During the first three-hour 
period the recreation department (of the Department 
of Environmental Affairs) is in charge and its staff 
opens the canteen, clubroom, and some gym space 
for breakfast, exercise and other programs. There is 
no restriction on who may use the facility and many 
school-age youngsters are involved. 

From 9 a.m. until 3 p.m., the largesf part of the 
schoorfieldhouse is used by jimior high school stu- 
dents and students from other schools who use the 
special exercise equipment. Concurrently, the recre- 




atlon department operates programs \n special areas 
of the fieldhouse set aside for it. "Eventually. ' says 
William Hughes, director of the county s recreation 
department, we expect some of these artificial bar- 
riers to break down. We think that students will use 
some of our facilities during school hours and that 
community people will be welcomed into the class- 
rooms." 

After 3 p.m. the emphasis shifts. Regular school 
use cuts back, the recreation program expands, and 
adult education (supervised by the board of educa- 
tion) takes over large chunks of the academic space. 

"V^/e're also locJI^ng at ways in which public facih 
ities can be constructed tQjnclude schools, recrea- 
tion, libraries, health, police and fire departments and 
other public agencies,"' says Assistant Superinten- 
dent Joseph Ringers. "We^ve all been established 
for the same basic purpose— to serve the public. It's 
time we began working together so that the public 
gets the greatest possible service for its tax dollars." 

At Thomas Jefferson, junior high students mix with 
adults, including senior citizens, and with preschool 
tots. All ages eat together in the three dining^areas, 
and the school day generally closes with adult and 
^university extension classes moving into the spaces 




Thomas Jefferson Jr. High 
School and CQmmunily Center 



City: 

Enrollment: 
Grade level 
Site: 
Area: 

Construction Costs 
School Board funds 
Recreation funds 



Arlington. Virginia 
1.400 students 
Jr. High School (7-9) 
26 acres 
235.000 sq ft 
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vacated by junior high students. In the evening there 
may be as many a^ 6,000 spectators at a basketball 
game or several hundred at a performance or concert 
in the theater. A floodlighted field can accommodate 
baseball, soccer, field hockey and other sports, and 
lighted basketball and tennis courts are available 
without charge. 
Thomas Jefferson successfully serves two public 



$4,150,000 
2.500.000 

Total construction $6,650,000 
Cost per sq ft; $28 
Owner: Board of Education 
Hours: 6 AM to 12 AM 

See also pages 23, 33. 67, and 74. 
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agencies and makes productive use ot tax dollars. 
More important, its success spurred o^her county 
alliances in the development of integrated facilities. 

Although three community school cooperatives do 
not establish a trend, it's noteworthy that dozens of 
other school districts are planning or constructing 
new cooperative alliances among public agencies, 
private enterprise and communities. Since each sep- 
arate project develops new expertise, the following 
chapters gather all the scattered knowledge on the 
planning, financing, design and operation of joint 
school and community development. Before plan- 
ning can begin, however, school districts must be 
aware of the legal opportunities *?nd impediments 
associated with community schools. 




Thomas Jefferson opens at 6 AM 
with a breakfast, joqginq, and ex- 
ercise program ror the commu- 
nity s early risers 




As c\ put)lt(' ir'^o(H( Thdni.i', Jcf 
for^on srrvrs yi.uth', .iruJ .idtilt', 
muM.inoDUsf y s« v» ti (l.iy- .1 
wook the {-.umnMjnity 
in (^mply cl.r.^. i.it' fvrj 

senior citi/cns lunch wiUi |ijn 
lor hiqh sc>inf>f students (k'ttj jruj 
the qamb roum (ricjht) is nh^ircd 
by aduUs and chUtlrvn u%rnty 
four hours a day 
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3/LEGALITY LIABILITY AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

There is no longer any doubtabout the legality of two 
or more agencies sharing a building or common 
space. Indeed, the prognosis for schools indicates 
that they may not be able to fulfill their responsibil- 
ities in the years ahead without assistance from and 
association with other public agencies. 

Historically, America established a precedent for 
cooperative ventures in the mid-eighteenth centu/y. 
Boston's Fanueil Hall, built in 1761 . was divided into 
two levels: one for public assembly, the other for 
commercial space. It still fulfills the same two func- 
tions over 200 years later. And as those committed to 
Boston's community schools fondly point out. Amer- 
ica's first public high school— English High School- 
shared a building with the Town Watch and Hero Fire 
Engine Company in 1821 . 

Precedents and problems By the turn of the cen 
tury, however, there were powerful legal restrictions 
against the use of school facilities for anything other 
than the education of children. State courts in 1896 
and again in 1902 held that school boards were re- 
quired by law to use educational funds and facilities 
only for the purpose of education and only for the 
children of those who had been taxej. Since 1902. 
however, the courts have gradually liberalized their 
position so that the interpretation of legal restraints 
is left up to the individual school district. In general, 
mostdistrictsrecognize the propriety of extracurricu- 
lar activities for the membersof a school s immediate 
community regardless of their age or circumstance. 

In order to supplement that position, many states 
have enacted explicit legislation that establishes a 
broad latitude for schools and the use of school facil- 
ities. Some states go even further. Caiifornia, for 
example, enacted the "Civic Center Act" in 1917 
which declares that school facilities, when not 
needed for normal school purposes, must be made 
available to the public for supervised cultural activ- 
ities. Most ^5tat€S, however, simply leave the use of 
school buildings and grounds to the discretion of 
local boardsof education. Furthermore, these boards 
may levy a reasonable fee to cover costs and may 
adopt user rules and regulations. 

Public buildings in many states are not exempt 
from liability, so an increase in the number of people 
using a school building will certainly raise the dis- 
trict's costs for liability insurance coverage. How- 
ever, extended coverage is not always necessary tor 
school buildings nor at all hours of the day. The dis- 
trict's insurance agent can determine a charge only 
for those hours during which the public uses school 
facilities and only for the facilities being used. 
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Legal money There are no major or widespread 
prohibitions against the integration of school and 
public spar.es in a multi-service facility, but o^her 
legal problems sometimes do arise— especially re- 
garding money. 

Pontiac Public Schools, for example, worked hard 
to secure the first HUD grant to a public school (for 
the Whitmer Human Resources Center). Just as the 
^^ffort seemed about to succeed, the district's lawyers 
discovered astate statute prohibiting school districts 
from receiving federal funds for the construction of 
school facilities. School administrators eventually 
persuaded the Michigan legislature to amend state 
law and thus enable all school districts to accept new 
federal money. 

Virginia's Arlington County Schools ran into a 
tough problem when planning the referendum for the 
multi-service Thomas Jefferson Community Center. 
The facility was designed to be an integrated center 
for two public agencies and the same unified plan 
was assumed for the bond issue. If voters rejected 
the single proposal, both agencies would lose. To 
protect themselves, each agency submitted its own 
bond issue in the amount necessary to develop its 
own project. Thus if one agency were refused and 
the other accepted, at least a portion of the project 
could still contiaue. 

The commercial space complexity If commercial 
space is included in a multi-service center it pro- 
vides a rich mixture of different occupations that re- 
duces the separation of education, recreation, and 
social improvement from daily activities such as 
shopping, meeting friends and making appointments. 
Furthermore, commercial enterprise can widen the 
range of public options, attract a larger portion of the 
community, relieve the taxpayer of much of the bur- 
den of maintenance and security, and, possibly, add 
revenue-producing property to the city's tax rolls. 

However, private enterprise is probably the most 
difficult kind of partner to include in a community 
center complex. Generally, the use of public money 
to construct private space is not legal, but a school 
district is not necessarily prohibited from simply giv- 
ing or leasing space to connmercia' establishments 
after that space is no longer needed for public use. 
The deliberate use of public money to construct pri- 
vate space, however, raises legal questions. 

It would be difficult to mingle commercial money 
with public money without strict cost accounting, but, 
in accordance with most known criteria, it's neither 
impossible nor specifically prohibited. A fiscally de- 
pendent school district derives its bonding authority 
from its local government through a county or city 
charter. A fiscally independent school district, on the 
other hand, is restricted by the charter that estab- 




The Drake-South Cdmnnons 
School (bnckqrotinc'; sits «i1op a 
p.'irkinq lot shiofcf':d by t con- 
cf^l' npfon Tho two-stor/ build- 
ma"* has a 200-pupil elrr,a(itary 
school rK-4), a private day nur- 
sery, aqenr • offices and public 
community s^^cos The school 
harmonizes and connects with 
the adjacent shopping center 
(foreground). Both structures 
were built by the developer. 
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lished it': millage authority. Since most local govern- 
ments are able to establish municipal authorities 
(like airport authorities which may use public money 
to construct and then^ lease commercial space for 
operating revenue), then a similar alternative, for 
example a community facilities authority, is probably 
open to schools- In either case, a school district 
should consult its lawyers to determine the best use 
of public funds for the construction of any space to 
be used by private enterprise. 

Some school districts have found ways to avoid 
the problem entirely. One alternative is to convince 
private developers to include a school in a commer- 
cial venture. In Chicago, the developers of a housing 
project obtained renewal rights to a depressed area 
of the city in order to build moderate and low income 
housing. The project was financed by HUD which 
gave the developers a 20-year mortgage at three per- 
cent. In order to secure the same favorable terms for 
ihe proposed community school with several multi- 
use spaces, the developers agreed to sign over the 
rental profits irom the proposed shopping center to 
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support the community school. Thus, the school dis- 
trict obtained a "free" community school well inte- 
grated into the architecture of a shopping center and 
a source of revenue that will last as long as tenants 
of the shopping center renew their leases and oper- 
ate profitably. 

In Ontario, Canada, Peel County Board of Educa- 
tion plans to purc!"Rse land and/or air rights in order 
to build four new schools designed to be part of the 
commercial complex of the Erin Mills New Town 
development in the town of Mississauga. Both the 
schools and the developer see distinct advantages 
in working together: both parties claim savings on 
shared facilities (parking, access roads, common 
walls and heating systems, etc.); both feel that a 
single center would give the developing new town a 
central focus for its community; schools will have 
access to community facilities, and the developer 
sees an enhanced value for his commercial space 
due to increased patronage and activity. Although 




le project is still in an early stage of planning, sev- 
eral other agencies have agreed to participate. The 
department of libraries will share in the financing of 
a joint public/school library, the department of hous- 
ing has agreed to construct apartments adjacent to 
the complex, and a group of churches v^ll help capi- 
talize many school spaces in order to include a private 
school as part of the package. 

Buffalo, N.Y., developed another alternative. The 
New York State Urban Development Corporation, a 
state agency created to develop and finance housing 
and to assist in the development of commercial, civic 
and industrial facilities, jointly sponsored a commu- 
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nity complex with the City of Buffalo, its board of 
education and the Buffalo Urban Renewal Agency. 
The complex is a 'Town Center* in the middle of a 
new-town-in-town development and will provide 
education, recreation, health care, day care, social 
services and, because land directly adjacent to the 
publicly sponsored Town Center was reserved for 
private development, commercial shopping for the 
residents of 2,800 new housing units. The Town Cen- 




BUFFALO WATERFRONT 
TOWN CENTEF. 



ter, including community facJities, is not expected to' 
be complete until mid-1975, but the promised mixture 
of private and public spaces and activities is already 
assured, 

Obviously, the legal obstacles impeding the mix- 
ture of private and public spaces are not insurmount- 
able. Most of these restraints are due to state statutes, 
city regulations, and bureaucratic restrictions. With 
ingenuity and persistence, no legal impediment can 
entirely thwart the union of public enterprise and 
private energy, 



PROPERTY PURCHASED BY 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPER 



Trend toward iivorable legislation Five states— 
Florida, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota and Utah- 
have enacted legislation which either pays for or 
provides matching money to a community school 
program. These bills, called '^Community School 
Acts," define a community school program as*a com- 



posite ot services delivered to the public. In general, 
these funds help pay the salaries of community edu- 
cation coordinators who administer a community 
school program after the regular school day ends. 

Similar federal legislation is under consideration 
in Washington. In early 1973, Senator Frank Church 
of Idaho introduced The Community School Center 
Development Act. ' The bill, S335, would: 

1 ) Provide federal grants to sustain existing commu- 
nity education centers in colleges and universities 
or to develop new centers: 

2) Make grants available to establish new commun'ty 
school programs or bolster existing ones, and 

3) Chargethe Commissioner of Education, who would 
administer the act, with dynamic promotion of the 
community school concept. 

Congressman Garry Brown of Michigan introduced 
a house companion bill (HR6697) which features the 
same authorizations. 

Another bill, the "Allied Services Act/' S3643, was 
written to encourage and assist states and localities 
to coordinate various local state and federal re- 
sources and to redistribute their funds in order to 
provide more effective unitary delivery of services 
for the same expenditure of dollars. This bill would 
enable the state governors to establish a compre- 
hensive allied services plan subject to the approval 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
HEW would then give the state a single grant of up to 
one-quarter of the federal funds being extended to 
that state by HEW. Obviously, the bill involves no new 
federal money. Instead it allows the redeployment of 
one-quarter of the funds already appropriated by 
HEW to state and local departments of education 
and makes it possible for them to be used by other 
agencies involved in allied services. 

Implications for the future Bills introduced in Con- 
gress during 1973, several judicial actions now under 
way and prospects for revenue sharing promise great 
changes for American schools. T^e courts are assist- 
ing school districts to expand their boundaries and 
purposes, and enlarge their constituencies to include 
users of all ages, needs and ethnic backgrounds. 

In 1971, District Judge Roth ruled that the Detroit 
Board of Education must submit a desegregation 
plan to include the entire metropolitan area, not just 
the area wijthin the boundaries of the city scl^ool dis- 
tcict. In short, desegregation is **going metro." For 
community schools however, desegregation is sel- 
dom an issue because large community complexes 
tend to cross artificial geographical and ethnic 
boundaries. 

Because large community school centers comply 
with new judicial regulations, they are often exempt 
from punitive measures applied to other schools. In 



Springfield, Massachusetts, the state supreme court 
ordered all city schools to cease construction be- 
cause of racial imbalance. However, the Brightwood 
Community School was the sole exception. The state 
department of education ruled that construction on 
Brightwood could continue because its union of di- 
vided neighborhoods and its proposed unitary deliv- 
ery system for social services resulted in significant 
built-in desegregation. 

A similar desegregation movement is under way 
on behalf of the handicapped. In 1971, a three-judge 
federal panel in Philadelphia declared that all re- 
tarded persons in the state between the ages of six 
and 21 were entitled to **a free public program of 
education and training." In 1972 a federal court rul- 
ing for the District of Columbia directed that all hand- 
icapped and emotionally disturbed children have 
the constitutional right to a public education. In this 
landmark decision, a federal judge gave the District's 
schools 30 days to enroll all the handicapped known 
to the school system and imposed stringent restric- 
tions on the conditions under which children may be 
remanded to a special class. 

A community/school, because of its alliances with 
social service agencies, is peculiarly equipped to in- 
tegrate the handicapped into the normal curriculum. 
The Whitmer Human Resources Center was able to 
place all first through sixth grade, educable mentally 
retarded, emotionally distu rbed and perceptually dis- 
abled children into a continuous learning curriculum 
which does not differentiate between the capabilities 
of the children, whatever the reason. Thus, every 
child, regardless the accident of nature or man, is 
equal at the Human Resources Center. 

Finding new ways to finance school construction 
is another potential source of ferment. In August, 

1971, the California Supreme Court ruled that ''dis- 
crimination on the basis of district wealth is . . . in- 
valid." This class action suit, Serrano vs. Priest^ de- 
termined that althougn property taxes were not an 
invalid source of school finance, the unequal distri- 
bution Of these funds was unconstitutional. By early 

1972, the state supreme courts of MinViesota and 
Texas concurred but the United States Supreme 
Court overturned the Texas decision. It did not, how- 
ever, rule on the constitutionality of a state supreme 
court simply halting unequal financing. To this date, 
Utan, New Jersey, Oregon, Michigan, Kansas, Ari- 
zona, California, Minnesota and Texas have passed 
bills which equalize per pupil expenditure from dis* 
trict to district. Clearly, financial equalization is in 
the works and multi-cooperative schools Uke tfie 
Whitmer Human Resources Center, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the Kennedy Center offer interesting new 
alternatives to increasing property taxes— as the next 
chapter will demonstrate. 




The Learning Center, with spe- 
cial equipmeni and trained per- 
sonnel, serves any child with a 
probJem — f rom mild perceptual 
and emotional disorders to deaf- 
ness and menta' retardation 

Atlanta's J.F.K. School and Com- 
munity Centei (opposite) also pro- 
vides training and recreation for 
the neighborhood's handicapped 
residents During school ^ours. 
unlikely groups of people often 
develop lasting friendshios 
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In order to run a conventional community education 
program, a school district must increase its budget. 
According to Nick Pappadakis in The Community 
Education Journal, May 1971, "The community- 
school concept does not mean an economy pro- 
gram. Rather, it is an improved educational program 
which costs more money but which, in the long run, 
is more economical because the results are so much 
greater." 

Pappadakis, who is a member of the Flint, Michi- 
gan, Board of Education, claims that a school district 
must increase an elementary school's normal oper- 
ating budget by 6% in order to hire extra staff and 
pay the expenses of a year-round, after-hours com- 
munity education program. Furthermore, a school 
board would need to increase its regular operating 
expenditures by 6 to 8% in order to convert an entire 
school district into an after-hours community educa- 
tion program. 

Community/schools like Thomas Jefferson, how- 
ever, do not increase a school district's budget. In 
fact, at Thomas Jefferson, the Kennedy Center and 
the Whitmer Human Resources Center, the money 
that pays for expanded maintenance, security, spe- 
cialized facilitiesand integrated servicescomesfrom 
a variety of sources. The chief differences between 
financing a conventional after-hours program and an 
expanded community/ school is in how and where 
the money is acquired, the administrative agency 
that manages it, and where the services it purchases 
are deployed. A coi^munity/school makes more effi- 
cient use of public money because it pools the re- 
sources of several agencies to purchase common 
goods and services, Furthermore, community/ 



What that 6% accounts lor:* 
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'Adapted from The Community 
School, p 18?. Universrty of 
Chicago Press. ChiCiigcv Illinois. 
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HRC was the first school which 
pooled federal, state, county. . 
city« and board of education 
funds. It was also the first multi- 
use complt;X financed according 
to a ratio of usage. For example, 
Neighborhood Faciltties (HUD) 
paid 40% of the community gym- 
nasium's cost and schools paid 
the remainder. HUD and Pontiac 
Public Schools shared the cost 
of the restaurant and the arts and 
crafts spaces equally. Jointly fi- 
nanced spaces ar?. grey. Neigh- 
borhood Facilities povided the 
entire funding for the theater. 
community4ounge, aoUit library, 
adutt home ^^copomifii. college 
classroom, he^ftn center, and pre- 
school spaces (crosshatched). 

The board of education fi- 
nanced the remaining spaces 
(brown) except for special educa- 
tion areas (light brown) financed 
by county and state aid. The 
board of education gave all the 
land, except for the land the 
building occupies and 15 ft 
around its perimeter, back to the 
city in order to qualify for HUD 
Neighborhood D'BvelopmenI Pro- 
gram finaf*cing for site develop- 
ment. The city's share of this pro- 
gram was $250,000. 




schools are often eligible for funds not available to a 
conventional school and more likely in the future to 
attract a greater proportion of revenue sharing funds. 



Where the monies hide When a school district de- 
cides to plan a community/school in cooperation 
with other agencies, it suddenly becomes eligible 
for many kinds of federal and state support, often in 
larger amounts than normally allotted to schools. 

Pontiac, Michigan, for example, acquired a $1,5 
million Neighborhood Facilities grant from the U,S. 
DeparTment of Housing and Urban Development 
because it designed a '*human resources center" 
rather than a simple community school. This was a 
landmark decision for HUD since it was the first 
school facility to receive such financial assistance, It 
was also a milestone for the school district because 
the Whitmer Human Resources Center was the first 
school whose planning and financing was a coopera- 
tive effort of federal, state, county, and city govern- 
ments. This cooperation required an act of the state 
legislature in order for Pontiac to accept the money 
since Michigan state law prohibited school districts 
from receiving federal aid. 

Similarly the planning department of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, won $800,000 from the Legacy of 
Parks Program (Title IV of the Housing and Urban 
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Development Act of 1970) to apply against the cost of 
recreation facilities and park space included as part 
of the Brightwood community school complex. In 
fact, the entire complex will cost $4,474,000. After- 
wards, Springfield will receive $3 million in federal 
credits to be applied to other urban renewal con- 
struction projects: However, if the school is not built, 
the city will forfeit these credits and will still have to 
provide accommodation for its students. 

New Haven, Connecticut, also received capital 
monies for the construction of a community school. 
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In the Wooster Square Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment Program, the Conte Community School shares 
its site with an auditorium, a recreation center, a 
senior cttizen's center and a branch public library. 
With urban renewal funds, the federal share of this 
Foundations known to have project was $20 million in 1962. The net cost to the 

Tn wvJla^^^^^^ City, however, was only $4,820,000. 

Corning Glass Works Foundauon HEW and HUD are not the Only federal agencies 
Corning. New York that have supported community schools. Boston 

The Danfofth Foundation ' 

St. Louis. Missouri ' managed to include the Department of Justice and 

't^New^^'SN^^^^^^^^ the Department of Labor in its community education 

The Ford Foundation project. Boston's Department of Public Facilities, 

w k^kJi^oq^^^ which administers the city's community education 

Battle Creek. -wTchigan program, convinced the "Safe Streets Act" agency. 

The Kresge Foundation 4/41.. r-/ 

Birmingham, Michigan a part of the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 

^TZl^lnV^L^Z^^ *''3t*on (LEAA), to commit $500,000 over two years to 

Founaalion. Washington. D.C- . ' 

Charles Stewart Moll Foundation support community school staff. According to Paul 
TheSic^S^^ Shiman, Program Director for Juvenile Delinquency. 

New York. New York LEAA Committed funds to Boston's community 

The Sears-Roebuck Foundatioii r^^u^^i • ^ ^ _ * 4^1- 1. 

Chicago, Illinois school effort in order to divert dehnquents. 

Whirlpool Foundation Ip fact, the Boston grant approval states that, ''A 

Benton Harbor. Michigan -i. . . . . 

Emily and Ernest Woodruff community school program can provide an alterna- 

Fojndaiion. Atlanta. Georgia ' tjye to jail, a range of attractive and rewarding alter- 
natives to criminal behavior, a program which better 
equips youths with socially accepted skills, and a 
subsequent reduction in the flow of such youths into 
the juvenile justice system/* 

Not to be outdone, Boston's Department of Parks 
and Recreation won an additional $500,000 from the 
Public Employment Program of the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act (EEA) under the U.S. department of 
Labor/Manpower Administration. The program em- 
ploys returning Vietnam veterans as counselors and 
directors in the community school after-hours 
program. 

^ The EEA also pays the coordinator's salary for a 
rural, bi-state community education project in an 
old high school In Bradford, Vermont. The Commu- 
nity Learning Center combines recreation, health, 
social and employment services in Vermont and New 
Hampshire with a museum^ a community arts theater, 
and a mental health center. When Bradford High 
School vacated the building in 1971, the elementary 
school district voted to support a community educa- 
tion center with the $8,600 it would cost annually to 
* maintain an empty buildirig. With this money plus the 

EEA salary and a modest usage fee from each 
agency, Bradford is able to maintain at no extra cost 
to taxpayers an active community center in what 
would otherwise be a derelict school building. 

Some of these agencies. Model Cities and Urban 
Renewal for example, no longer fund community 
education projects, but their example serves to illus- 
trate how new school and community cooperatives 
are often eligible for money not usually allocated to 
9^ 32 schools. This is especially important when schools 



must vie with other city and state agencies for gen- 
eral revenue sharing money. Even if education reve- 
nue sharing replaces ESEA, an expanded commu- 
nity school whose program includes education of the 
disadvantaged, integration cf the handicapped, vo- 
cational programs, and new community-supporting 
materials and resource services, would be more 
likely xa acquire a greater proportion of this federal 
money than ordinary community schools. Further- 
more, goods and services can be bought economi- 
cally when a cooperative alliance aggregates public 
funds. An alliance also has access to the pooled 
expertise and experience of heretofore unrelated 
agencies. In addition, a marriage of public financing 
is able to purchase expanded public facilities and 
enriched school curriculunis no public agency could 
afford alone. 

No extraordinary funds at all Arlington's county- 
wide public school district— cited earlier as a leader 
in the community school movement— discovered a 
money manning technique so efficient that the dis- 
trict and the parks and recreation division of the 
Department of Environmental Affairs were able^to 
afford a far better combined community/school and 
recreational center than either agency could have 
built separately. Furthermore, the two agencies paid 
for the Th^omas Jefferson Junior High School and 
Community Center with th^ir own money; no extra- 
ordinary state or federal funds were involved. 

EFL gave Arlington a planning grant to explore and 
expedite the impending interagency cooperation. In 
planning, the district discovered that sheer efficien- 
cies in the design woufd Use enough money to pay ■ 
for amenities such as theaters and fieldhouses that 
most schools do not enjoy. , 

This cooperative venture, it is worth recalling, 
grew out of controversy and defeat. In 1968, the vot- 
ers rejected a^referendum for a new junior high 
school. At the same time, the schoot district and the 
parks and recreation division were competing for the 
county's last parcel of land large enough to accom- 
modate the plans of either agency. 

Since n^Wier of the agencies had the resources to 
develo^Ke entire site, they decided— after the de-^ 
feat of the school referendum— to bring two separate 
but complementary bond issues to vote simulta- 
neously, each designed so that the other agency 
could construct its facility if its referendum were re- 
fused. In the event of a dual success, both agencies 
would occupy the site. 

The school district's proposal was for a $4,150,000 
junior high school and the parks division recom- 
mended a $2,500,000 community center. Early in 
1969, the voters— apparently intrigued by the joint 
issue— approved the proposal by a three-to-two 



margin. 

Together the two agencies designed and pro- 
o duced an extraordinary facility and were able to 

afford three distinct architectural features that would 
not have been possible if they had not cooperated: 
1 ) A full community recreation center including game 
room, canteen, dining commons and a clubroom 




large enough for simultaneous use by both com- 
munityand students. 

2) A 730-seat theater capable of subdividing into four 
multi-instructional spaces. 

3) A 68,000-sq-ft f ieldhouse called the Controlled En- 
vironment Facility because it has airconditioning, 
multi-use surfacing and lighting capable of being 
adjusted to levels suitable for television. 

Tougher to operate than to bu^d The Thom^as-Jef- 
ferson Junior High School and Community Center 
opened January, 1973, but Arlington officials recog- 
nized much earlier that operating a joint facility was 
going to be more difficult than building it. 

How, for example, does the budget pay for aircon- 
ditioning? When two agencies share a building, wh^ 
pays for maintenance, grounds-keeping or security? 
Does the man running the furnace get two pay 
checks? 

Other school districts back-charge the user 
agency for out-of-pocket expenses but the closer the 
alliance between agencies, the more complicated 
the financing of operations becomes. 

Any of these makeshift devices is an accountant's 
nightmare, tending to inflate and artificially distort a 
budget. If a school district's per pupil costs are made 
to appear more than they actually are, and that cost 
exceeds the state average, the district may lose part 
of its share of state aid. The parks department, in 
turn, might seem to have unfairly distributed its re- 
sources among the schools. Consequently, both 




agencies would be open to charges of discrimination 
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and special interest. So how does a public agency 
pay for expanded services? 

To prevent operating finances impeding the prog- 
ress already made in the county, Arlington estab- 
lished an entirely new budget to supplement the 
county treasury. It's called the Community Activities 
Budget and it pays only for activities and expendi- 
tures which cannot otherwise be easily paid for. It is. 
in effect, a budgetary device enabling the county to 
pay for odd and unusual finances such as joint ex- 
penditures which might otherwise be illegal or im- 
possible. 

This device simplifies accounting and avoids dis- 
torting per pupil cost. The Community Activities Bud- 
get pays only the salaries, expenses and utilities of 
personnel, programs and spaces used jointly by co- 
operating agencies. Furthermore, only agencies 
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sharing a space or an activity with another agency 
are eligible to use these funds. Essentially a manag- 
ing technique established to overcome obstacles 
against allied public services. Arlington soon dis- 
covered lhat its budgetary device was more flexible^ 
than anticipated. 

The community activities budget The Community 
Activities Budget is a county disbursernent and thus 
gives public schools and the parks and recreation 
divisions access to operating funds which are not 
figured into their overall operating i)udgets, an an- 
nual total of $276,439 for operating the new Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School and Community Cen- 
ter. Arranging to pay such expenses from a separate 
account is particularly important for schools whose 
state reimbursement is based on a standard per pupil 
outlay. This technique allowing the county to carry 
finances too difficult for agencies to share has 
worked, so satisfactorily that the original partner 
agencffes, plus others, began to explore further uses 
for the Community Activities Budget. 
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After building Thomas Jefferson, the school and 
parks departments planned the construction and op- 
eration of three new swimming pools. This ballooned 
the activities budget's annual expenditure to 
S582750, Shortly thereafter, the school district in- 
vited the department of public libraries to incorpo- 
rate a branch into an old school building. Libraries 
had enough money t© pay their share of a joint 
public/school library but instead of constructing 
their own buildirfg, the department of libraries let the 
agency most experienced in construction, the public 
schools, modernize the old library. The county's 
Community Activities Budget will pay the operating 
expenses and thus eliminate the need for difficult 
cost accounting. 

This brings the annual budget up to $600,000, An- 
other shared library is already under construction in 
conjunction with the Technical Education Career 
Center. Called the TEC Center, it's a career educa- 
tion school, an elementary school, a human re- 
sources satellite, and a joint public/ school library all 
on one site. The ijroject involves five separate county 
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Arlington employs four different methods for raising capital money 



Method; 

1. Two or more separate bond pro- 
posals for a single joint facility 



2. A single bond issue for a com- 
bined facility 

3. A single bond issue which is 
turned over to another agency 



A bond issue to supplement a 
prior boncj^^ssue for the same 
project 



Issued by: 

Schools and Environmental Alfairs 



Schools 



Environmental Affairs 



Schools 



For what facility: 

Thomas Jefferson Jr. High School 
& Community Center 



Technical Education Career Center 



Three swimming pools designed 
with high schools 



To enlarge and modernize the 
school portion of elementary 
public school/library. 



Stipulations: 

The proposal agreed that either or 
both agencies would occupy a sin- 
gle site; The amounts were suffi- 
cient to cover either agency. 

One bond issue was passed in 
order to build a joint technical cen- 
ter and pubfic library. 

Environmental Affairs passed an is- 
sue for 3 pools and subsequently 
turned the proceeds over to 
Schools who had already agreed 
to construct and operate these as 
community recreation centers. 

Arlington passed a school bond is- 
sue to supplement a Library bond 
issue so that Schools could mod- 
ernize an old school into a joint 
school and public library, a shared 
library facility. 



agencies— the Department of Human f^jSources 
(Public Health and Welfare), Public SchcSDft Public 
Libraries, and the Parks and Recreation divisions of 
the new Department of Environmental Affairs— coop- 
erating in the construction and operation of a unified 
complex. Again, the Community Activities Budget 
provided the impetus for a project which outgrew the 
bounds of its original intent. The Arlington County 
Board created the Community Activities Budget in 
order to accomplish a single task: defray those allied 
operating cost3 atThomas Jefferson which could not 
be paid for otherwise. Soon after, however, the bud- 
get grew to include three public swimming pools, a 
planetarium and two joint public/school libraries. 
Primarily, public agencies use the Community Activi- 
ties Budget to reduce their on-the-books operating 
cost, to avoid the politics of deploying community 
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service resources, and obviate the necessity to pass 
new enabling legislation. Once these traps are 
eluded, allied public agencies sharing expenses, 
operations, staff and expertise can deliver a truly 
unitary public service better and more economically 
than they could separately. Furthermore, a budget for 
which all departments are eligible elicits new and 
creative community alliances whi'e it justifies expen- 
ditures for projects and facilities too big and too 
costly for a single agency working alone. In cases of 
an interagency dispute, the Community Activities 
Budget is an impartial arbitrator assuring a project's 
continued operation. In cases of economic adversity, 
the budget assures the continued delivery of an al- 
lied services project wh;le it also underwrites the 
community's progress toward real interagency co- 
operation. 

Other cooperative alliances Virginia state law stip- 
ulates that a school must own the land immediately 
under the building. And that is all the land Yorktown 
High School does own. The swimming pools, sta- 
dium and athletic field belong to the Department of 
Environmental Affairs. Who, then, operates the foot- 
ball program? 

Typically for Arlington, both agencies cooperate. 
When Yorktown has established its football sched- 
ule, the staff notifies the Parks Division "to reserve a 
fully serviced stadium for the desired dates. (The 
county adopted the policy that the owner of a facility 
is the prime user and dictates the use of that prop- 
erty. The school, in this case, is the secondary user 
and the dates therefore are subject to the approval of 
the Parks Department.) 

Once the dates and times are established, the 
Parks Division takes responsibility for lining the field, 
setting up lights, testing the P. A. system, manning 
the gates and arranging for security. All of these ser- 
vices are provided free to the school up to the point 
where the . labor does not exceed normal worj<ing- 
hours. All extra labor is paid for by the agency re- 
questing the service. If the school wanted a parks 
division electrician on duty during a night game, fhe 
school would pay only for his direct labor— not for 
fringe benefits, overhead or utilities. The school de- 
partment, in turn, provides the services it pettoans 
best, thus saving the community money through bet- 
ter use of equipment and personnel. 

Arlington's Department of Transportation is the 
Dublic agency responsible for the construction and 
maintenance of the county's highway system. In 
1972, the county faced severe budget cu.ts and the 
lack of money forced Transportation to begin laying 
off 50 experienced employees. The public schools, 
however, had tax money available for the construc- 
tion of school sidewalks, bus turn-arounds, parking 



lots, and asphalt playgrounds. Customarily, pubhc 
agencies, such as schools, hire private contractors 
to do this kind of work. This time, because of earlier 
successes in int*=^ragency cooperation, public 
schools hired the Department of Transportation. 
There was enough work during 1972 so that no 
county employees were laid off. 

The Department of Transportation charged only 
the direct costof labor and construction, and carried 
taxes and fringe benefits itself. The public got roads 
and playgrounds at a bargain, while the Department 
of Transportation was able to keep its personnel until 
they would be needed for their regular work. 

The interagency eyesore Arlington's most cooper- 
ative project so far grew out of a problem of landfill. 
Before Interstate 95 came into the area, the Hoffman- 
Boston school olayground was above the highway 
grade. After the contractors finished building the 
foundations of the new highway, the playground be- 
came, in effect, a (^)mmunity storm sewer 30 feet 
below grade. An eyesore and a source of constant 
community anguish, the Hoffman-Boston problem 
forced the public school district to take their dilemma 
to other county agencies. 

The playground problem, the school soon discov- 
ered, was the Department of Sanitation's salvation. 
Sanitation desperately needed a place to dump in- 
cinerator material. The Department of Transporta- 
tion also needed a place to dump the debris from 
highway construction, so the school gladly allowed 
the two departments to dump on the site. It was soon 
up to grade. Then, in a burst of public spirit, the 
school district decided to dedicate the land to a com- 
munity park. 

The parks and school departments involved local 
citizen groups in planning and refused to finalize a 
design until it^met the requirements of both the 
school and the community. The transportation de- 
partment provided earthmoving equipment and the 
sanitation department designed a drainage system 
for the highway and the new community/school park. 
Out of this interagency alliance, the sanitation and 
transportation departments found a plaoe to dump: 
the school got better recreational facilities; the com- 
munity won a park, and taxpayers saved an esti- 
mated $80,000 in disposal fees and transportation 
charges. And the county lost an eyesore. 

Other community projects in other cities have en- 
listed the voluntary assistance of allied community 
agencies. The difference in Arlington is that the alli- 
ance of public services is supported by a financing 
mechanism and governmental recogmtion. This new 
budgetary technique, it appears, not only attracts 
new soL/rces of funds but it also fosters new alliances 
between public agencies. 
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One of the first tasks for planners of a school and 
community center is to allay the fears of participants. 
City agencies may be afraid of being gobbled up by 
large school administrations. Public officials may 
worry about the problems of two or more agencies 
with different geographical boundaries. Administra- 
tors may h^ve misgivings over the performance of 
integrated school and social services. Agencies may 
have reservations about joint financing and adminis- 
tration. Community leaders may feel that reshuffled 
administrations threaten the school s responsive- 
ness to its community. Parents may be concerned 
that community activities will distract children from 
their school work, and teachers may be anxious that 
a larger facility in which the school is only one ele- 
ment may dilute their effectiveness or reduce their 
status. 

Although there is no assured formula for success 
many of their problems can be averted or minimized 
by good advance planning. Every center should be 
and will be differ^||fl||Mrdm desires 
and resourcesi^^HlllM^^^^Blto^in key ele- 




ments must go into the pl< 
smoothly operating facility. 

The Ann Arbor, Michigan, school district devel- 
oped a comprehensive community education plan 
that identified four important planning procedures: 

1 ) Identify the community's resources. 

2) Designate all participants in the planning process, 

3) Elicit community dialog and input. 

4) Invent new techniques for collaboration between 
users and professionals. 

Ann Arbor's plan is not yet completed, but many 
critical decisions have been made early. One school 
is under 'construction and a major district overhaul 
is launched. 
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Identify resources Ann Arbor's administrators de- 
cided to identify and catalog all possible community 
resources. They divided their survey into three cate- 
gories: a district-wide inventory of programs and 



materials, an area catalog of needs and a delineation 
of the usage and supply patterns of both needs and 
resources. 

The district hired a consulting firm to coordinate 
the investigation, collect information, and develop 
the financial planning. Using the collected data, the 
school district established a computerized mapping 
system so that the boundariesct population densities 
and concomitant educational facilities could be seen 
lit aglance. 

The computer program automatically changes dis- 
trict lines when population densities shift or facilities 
grow useless. With information about existing facil- 
ities also stored in the computer, the district will 




eventually be able to predict required facilities, pro- 
ject the need for capital financing, and assist school 
and community planning. Although this computer- 
ized inventory— the result of collaboration J^etween 
Ann Arbor public schools and the city planning de- 
partment—is not yet complete, school and city offi- 
cials are already surprised at the extent of the city's 
resources. Myriad agencies— local, federal, private 
and public— offer not only financial assistance but 
also priceless services— planning, consulting, fund 
raising, technical and professional personnel. 

Atlanta's John F. Kennedy School and Community 
Center also demonstrates the extent to which plan- 
ning can uncover available resources. The center 
enlisted the active support and participation of 11 
public agencies, two private foundations and the fed- 
eral Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
This planning process has been described as the 
most extensive cooperative planning effort ever un- 
dertaken by a city. As a result of the cooperative 
relationships developed during planning, the Ken- 
nedy Center is a veritable shopping center of social 
services for every age and need. 

Nature's Classroom in Tampa, Florida, is an exam- 
ple of the educational resources that may be avail- 
able from private industry. Now an integral part of a 
community education program, Naturals Classroom 
is a 365-acre outdoor learning laboratory, 50% of 



whose operating expenses are paid by the county 
board o1 education. The balance comes from ESEA 
an^odel Cities. In the beginning, howler, the land 
owned by the Southwest Water Management 
District which gave the school district free lease to 
the land for use as an educational enrichment center 
benefiting all county children. 

This gift encouraged the State Forestry Depart- 
ment to furnish 4,000 trees and help the children 
plant them. A consortium comprising the Audubon 
Society, the U.S. Conservation Department, the 




Tampa Kiwanis Club and the city utilities company 
built a boardwalk, with space for group instruction, 
400 feet into the adjacent awamp. The school district 
constructed a zoo and the Animals' feed comes from 
local produce companies, bakeries and the Game 
Commission. Gratified by the public response. Model 
Cities constructed two dormitories on the site in 
order that all sixth grade pupils may spend one full 
week each year at Nature's Classroom. 

People are among the many resources a commu- 
nity may tap. Baltimore's Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Community High School employs a cadre of commu- 
nity mothers as a liaison between home and school. 
Many of these mothers becameJnvolved during the 
planning for a new facility and later volunteered their 
services. The school assigns these paraprofession- 
als a single task: to overcome, ameliorate, smooth 
out or negotiate any obstacle preventing a child from 
coming to ^hool regularly. 

If, for example, a child fails to appear for a medical 
appointment— and 50% do fail to attend— a commu- 
nity liaison worker contacts the parents to find out 
why. If the parents cannot assure the child's pres- 
ence at the next appointment, the worker will take 
that responsibility. This worker becomes responsible 
for the child's welfare. If the child needs medical as- 




City Hall on wheels. Rather than 
\*ai!inq for the communny to 
search them out. qovernmenl of- 
ficials in Sunneyvate. California, 
convorted a 28-foot mobile home 
into a little city hall which travels 
to neighborhoods, shopping cen- 
teis. and schools With a grant 
Irom the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Adminislratiofi, Sunney- 
vale s Department of Pijblic 
Safety outfitted Ihtr mobile cen- 
ter With a television set (playmq 
video tapes on crime prevention, 
diugs, and topics of local inier- 
ost). telephones linking curious 
citizens to the main city hall, a 
voter registration center, seats for 
tired passers-by. free coffee and 
hot chocolate, and an array of 
free maps and literature from 
municipal county, civic, health, 
and service organizations. The 
center rolled into its first shop- 
ping center in March. 1972. 

The City Manager observed 
that the mobile city hail had 
started because. We want to put 
the policeman back in the neigh- 
borhood where he can rap -with 
tHHypeoplo. Many central cities 
are renting storefronts to do this 
but in\a suburban city like Sun 
neyvall, the cost of that would 
prohibitive because you woj 
have to rent many storefront: 
reach all the people." 

The LEAA grant covered 
cost of the mobile home and o 
erating expenses during its first 
year This year, the city absorbed 
all costs and the Department of 
Public Safety expects to coordi- 
nate this program with its com- 
munity school activities, tn its 
first six months, the officers man- 
ning the center reported that more 
than 20.000 peupie visited their 
roving city hall 



sistance. the worker arranges further etpt^tmments. - 
If a child needs subsidy, the worker approaches one 
or more of the community service agencies with 
which she maintains contact. Thus, in Baltimore, 
people— not bureaucrats-attend to the personal 
problems of children, 

A school of architecture is an excellent resource 
for a community, and Lincoln Heights, Ohio, demon- 
strated this in 1969 when it needed professional ser- 
vices but had no funds to pay for them. 

The city needed a community facilities building 
and reserved two-thirds of the necessary money 
through a HUD Neighborhood Facilities grant. With 
an annual budget of only $200,000, however, the city 
was stuck for the required one-third of matching 
money or services. City officials approached the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati's department of architecture, 
and six faculty member*^ volunteered their after- 
hours and weekends a^ nd services. 

But Lincoln Heights \ lill shy $70,000, The ar- 
chitects mobilized the community which conducted a 
massive door-to-door campaign netting $13,000; the 
remainder came from foundations, churches, indus- 
try and even neighboring communities. The Lincoln 
Heights Foundation, a nonprofit association of pri- 
vate industries, picked up the direct expenses in- 
curred by the architects in planning and designing 
the Lincoln Heights Community Facilities Building— 
a 22,000-sq-ft '^supermarket of community services." 
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Designate the participants After community lead- 
ers and school administrators are convinced that 
their district needs expanded services and they are 
assured of financial backing, they begin to ask/'Who 
does what and how do we get started?" 

At this point, school officials often fail to measure 
the depth of a community's need to become involved; 
the lack of expertise on their own staff; the conse- 
quences of planning decisions made without the 
cooperation of other city agencies, and the time and 
staff required to plan an integrated, multi-service 
school, Some schools on the other hand inventory 
their reserves, assess their deficiencies, and mar- 
shal the resources necessary to fill the deficit. 



Ann Arbor, for example, appointed a six-member 
commission cailed the New Construction and Co- 
ordinating Committee, consisting of one board mem- 
ber, two central administrators, one teachers' union 
representative, one member of the Black Curriculum 
Committee, and a delegate from the City Planning 
Commission. Thus it had representatives of each 
major interest; fiscal policy, the community, teach- 
ers, school administration and public agencies. The 
committee was responsible for coordinating the dis- 
trict^s education plan with individual school pro- 
grams and then with architects, community planners, 
city officials, students, contractors and any other 
interested groups. In short, the buck stopped at the 
New Construciion and Coordinating Committee— six 
people made responsible for the development of the 
entiredistrictplan. 

Other communities take a different approach. 
When parents in Pontiac began agitating for new 
schools, the mayor gathered a group of citizens to- 
gether to form the Pontiac Area Planning Council, a 
citizens advisory committee with no statutory power. 
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The council, formed in 1967, included the mayor and 
other city officials, the heads of every relevant 
agency, the presidents of local industries including 
the Pontiac Division of General Motors, black power 
representatives and other interest groups. As chair- 
man, the mayor presided over frequent public meet- 
ings which received full TV and press coverage. After 
two years of intensive urban planning, the Pontiac 
Area Planning Council decided that a single multi- 
service unit— the Human Resources Center— should 
replace four elementary schools. The council then 
asked the board of education to take over the plan- 
ning of the proposed center. 

Subsequently, the board of education called a joint 
meeting of the PTA's of these four schools. This meet- 
ing, a real free-for-all, lasted late into the night while 
those in attendance aired the issues, resentments, 
prejudices and differences of four distinct ethnic 
communities. In the early morning hours, the four 
PTA's came to a unanimous agreement: abolish the 
PTA's and in their place, elect a 14-member execu- 



tive board of parents, teachers and community mem- 
bers. This Parent Executive Board designated 10 
subcommittees. ea(^h responsible for a specific facet 
of the planning for the new center. As the construc- 
tion -•nd organization of the Human Resources Cen- 
ter pro.iressed, the Parent Executive Board became 
increas.ngly sophisticated. When the new center 
opened, the school district, in recognition of the 
community need for "psychological ownership/' was 
able to involve this committee ir. much of the new 
center's actual administration. 

F'.r'mtng new committees is not always necessary. 
Decentralized school districts already have a com- 
munity advisory board in each school. Most school 
districts, however, appoint a citizens committee for 
each specific task. After the public defeated a junior 
high school referendum for the second time, Arling- 
ton County Public Schools appointed a Citizens 
Advisory Committee that included the referendum's 
supporters and its opponents. The district asked the 
committee to study the feasibility of altering old 
buildings to meet new programs and requirements. 
The committee members were astounded at their 
findings: it cost just as much to modernize the old 
buildings as to. build a new school. The next refer- 
endum passed. 

Community advisory committees like these are 
usually appointed by the superintendent and the 
board. Useful tools when planning, they marshal a 
community's resources, identify and draft represent- 
atives of all active interests, meet regularly with the 
superintendent or his representatives, and act as 
liaison for the planning, programming, construction 
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and operlPWTOHnBrTewcenter. During the planning 
for the Dunbar Community High School, Baltimore 
designed a more comprehensive method of desig- 
nating participants when and where they are needed. 

In 1971, the Baltimore City Public Schools estab- 
lished an Office of Physical Plant whose three major 
responsibilities are: programming and long-range 
planning; design and construction coordination, and 
maintenance and operations- 

Because the city's $80-million school construction 
program involves 90 city and state agencies, the 
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Office of Physical Plant developed a program that 
defines each agency's responsibilities and details 
for all agencies the sequence of events from initial 
planning to construction. The program, called the 
Management Information System for Facilities Plan- 
ning, includes planning and specification guidelines, 
cost and area analysis techniques, procedures of 
cost control and facility evaluation, as well as count- 
less items for reference. So that participants know 
their exact roles in the overall construction project, 
each member receives a copy of the final document. 
The procedure is given credit, in part, for the Dunbar 
Community School's being ready six months ahead 
of schedule at substantial savings to the city. 
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Involve the community Essentially there are two 
schools of thought about the community's role in 
community education. One advocates complete com- 
munity control; the other suppQil^£ommunity in- 
volvement without control. 




Pontiac's Parent Executive Board is an example 
of a compromise solution. The board controls much 
policy and activity in the Human Resources Center, 
There is no formal agreement prescribing this power: 
the district simply recognizes the community's psy- 
chologiqal need to execcise some form of control. Ia> 
Ann Arbor, on the other hand, the community per- 
forms in an advisory capacity only. For every new* 
school under consideration, the superintendent ap- 
points a school planning committee. Teachers, stu- 
dents, administrators and community members make 
up these committees— in effect user groups working 
directly with the architects to help develop programs 
aTO make decisions about spaces. Their decisions 
are not final; the superintendent-^and the New Con- 
struction Coordinating Committee must approve. 

In both Boston and Atlanta, the primary respon- 
sibility of community school personnel is to elicit 
public response and tell the administration what the 
community wants. Atlanta selected both the Kennedy 
Center's director, Ralph Long, and its community 
director, Aaron Watson, from the school's immediate 
neighborhood. Boston, on the other hand, estab- 



Pofttible Agencies to 
Participate in Planning 

Community Design Centers 
Urban Renewal Planning 

Groups 
Area Planning CouncHs 
Mayor s Office 
Area Foundations 
Local OEO office 
Regional Corp'nunity School 

Assistance Office' 
Museums 
Hospitals 
Police 

Regional and/or Area HEW 
ollice 

Regional and ^ or Area HUO 

office 
YMCA 
YWCA 
United Fund 
Boy Scout Groups 
Cily Recreation Department 
Cily Planning Depiirlmenl 
Cily Department of Parks & 

Recreation 
City Department of Human 

Resources or Welfare 
Public Health Department 
Urban Corps 
Urban League 

Youth Assistance Associations 
Teacher Training Associations 
Community Colleges 
VISTA 

Model Citios Agencies 
Community Action centers 
Community service agencies 
Alcoholics Anonymous 
Employment Service 
Public Welfare office 
Skill center 

Big Brothers of America 

Jaycees 

Lions Club 

ElksClub 

Rotary Club 

Women's Club 

Jr Woman's Club 

Literary Clubs 

PTAs 

Churches 

Head Start 

Community Councils 

Fraternities 

Service Organizations 

National Guard 

Utility Companies 

State Department of Education 

State Aid to Dependent Children 

Community Recreation 

Commissions 
Junior Achievement 
JOBS 
Job Corps 
Social Security 
Legal Aid 

Mayor's Committee on Safe 
Streets (LEAA) 

The Cancer Society 

Crippled Children 
V Red Cross 
^"^ousing Authority 

Health Clinics 

Head Start . 

Health & Welfare Council 

Mental Health services 

Probation Authority 

* See appendix for University 
Centers for Community 
Education Development. 
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lish^d a community school personnel task force 
whose duty is to write job descriptions and select the 
community directors and their assistants. 

Other communities, instead of forming new com- 
mittees, use project area committees from Urban 
Renewal, the Model Cities demonstration councils. 
OEO community organizations or HEW designates. 
All of these committees are structured as vehicles 
for community involvement: in themselves, however, 
they do not excite their communities, actively enlist 
neighborhood support nor provide a medium for 
broad community discussion and enrichment. How- 
ever, these purposes can be sati<^f ied through a spe- 
cial technique called a charett 

A charette is an intensified p ng session where 
representatives of a community, with the guidance 
of consultants, thresh out the problems of planning 
and designing educational facilities, Frequently the 
charette's greatest value is the aof hoc follow-up com- 
mittee which coordinates a charette's findings and 
keeps interest in a new school alive. Both Arlington 
and Pontiac held charettes during their early stages 
of planning. Since that time, charettes in Baltimore. 
iifid Des Moines, Iowa, have nurtured two additional 
community schools. 

In Baltimore early in 1969 initial planning for the 
Paul Laurence Dunbar Community High School was 
accomplished via a two-week charette. A wide- 
ranging discussion among students and faculty, 
community representatives, city officials and profes- 
sional consultants made representative^; from Johns 




Hopkins Medical Center aware of the community's 
resentment toward the center for gobbling up land 
and doing little for the community. The hospital sub- 
sequently offered the use of its laboratories and per- 
sonnel for a new curriculum involving training for 
paramedical occupations. 

Another outcome of the Baltimore charette was 
the inclusion of a Neighborhood Facilities Center 
with office space for the mayor, the Bureau of Con- 
sumer Services, Model Cities, Legal Aid, Department 
of Parole and Probation .and other city agencies'. It 



The Baltimore charette. 
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was also decided to open some school facilities dur- 
ing non-school hours: the theater will show movies, 
the dining room will be available and the vocational 
shops will stay unlocked, The ultimate value of Balti- 
more's charette cannot be assessed until the school 
is in full operation, but the standards and the spirit of 
the original effort seem to be continuing. 

A charette also worked well in a city far less 
densely populated than Baltimore. In late 1970, ihe 
Des Moines, Iowa, school district passed an $18-mil- 
lion referendum for two new schools and appointed 
a Citizens Advisory Committee. Since the committee 
recommended two magnet schools to attract chil- 
dren from all over the city, school officials had to find 
a planning techniqu#which could involve the entire 
city. 

That year the board of education authorized a city- 
wide charette and committed $15,000 to the project. 
By miv/-December, the idea had caught fire; Model 
Cities appropriated $20,000 to the charette and Polk 
County Schools contributed $5,000. By May, when 
the charette took place, many other agencies, organ- 
izations and institutions were actively and financially 
involved, but that initial $15,000 insured county-wide 
participation. 

The charette continued for 10 days and every citi- 
zen, agency arKfgroup in town had an opportunity to 
participate. The discussion resulted in agreements 
that all new schools must be open plan community 
schools with neighborhood meeting areas, multi- 
purpose rooms, media centers, lounges and a com- 
munity coordinator's office. The participants ap- 
pointed a resident advisory council for each new 
school and authorized a Des Moines Community 
Advisory Council t(\ follow up on charette recom- 
mendations. The n^ schools will open in Septem- 
ber, 1973, with programs actively supported by a 
community that has already been involved for three 
years. 

New planning inventions East Orange, New Jersey, 
found another way to interest the community in a 
design for the East Orange Middle School. During 
early planning, the school district took a five-month 
lease on a jewelry store on a main street near the 
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Gtla River Indians credit charette 
for community school. The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs usually con- 
trols building programs on reser- 
vations but in 1971, the bureau 
asked the Gila River Tribe to de- 
velop their own architectural pro- 
gram for a new elementary 
school. The tribe responded by 
holding a charette in Aprif 
their Arizona reservation. During 
that month, the Gila River Indians 
designed the Casa Blanca Ele- 
mentary School, opening Sep- 
tember, 1974. 

Eventually, every member of 
the tribe had a say in the program 
development Within two months, 
educational specifications and ar- 
chitectural plans were prepared 
and it is estimated that several 
years were cut off the usual bu- 
reaucratic procedure. 

The tribe agreed on several 
points: an indian architectural 
firm would be hired. The new 
school's design woutd reflect the 
customs and life-style of the Gila 
River Indians And 9n outdoor 
ceremonial plaza would be in- 
cluded to encourage adults to 
use the school for education and 
other activities. A "cultural heri- 
tage room-a depressed, cave- 
like museum exhibiting tribal folk- 
lore and artifacts-would be open 
to all so that older Indians would 
have a place to feel at ease in the 
building. 



school so that the architects could establish a neigh- 
borhood design center. They displayed their draw- 
ings, sketches and preliminary nnodels in the front 
window and encouraged passers-by to drop in. see 
what was going on. ask questions and make recom- 
mendations. An unexpectedly sharp interest among 
local residents in community recreation determined 
that the gymnasium should be large enough for com- 
munity use and that the pool should be open to the 
public. Even the overall design— the use of ramps to 
relate indoors to^outside. additional rooftop play 
space, a decentralized traffic pattern so children can 
pop into school from ar>y direction— evolved from the 
dialogue between architects and visitors. The new 
community middle school is scheduled to open in 
1973 so the design center is no longer needed: it's 
now an ice cream parlor. 

Planning can be a game, too. Developers of Gan- 
anda, a new town outside Rochester, New York, used 
the game technique to discover what the people who 
would be affected most by the new town liked and 
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disliked. What were the community attitudW mores 
and prejudices about the nature and arrangeiqpent of 
buildings? 

The six-part game brought written responses from 
professionals in the region whose reaction to the new 
town would profoundly influence its planning: archi- 
tects, fire marshals, church representatives, mayors, 
consultants, developers, city planners, commission- 
ers and others--all playing the 12'hour game on a 
first-name basis. In many cases professionals who 
lived and worked in neighboring communities began 
to talk to one another for the first time about common 
problems. During the game, these professionals 
made design decisions. Afterward, many of them vol- 
unteered to serve on new town task forces and sev- 
eral now serve on the newly elected board of educa- 
tion. 

In a common goal to improve and interrelate high 
school curriculum, private lndustry,^d public ser- 



Gananda game in progress 
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Hiilhouse Community Health Fair. 
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vice, Hiilhouse High School in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and tha Olin Corporation, a chemical and muni- 
tions factory a half mile from the school developed 
an innovative continual planning program as part of 
a joint community education enterprise. Hiilhouse 
and Olin vy^ere seasoned veterans of a non-cash co- 
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operative exchange program: Olin's staff regularly 
supplemented the school's curriculum and voca- 
tional program while the school was Olin's perma- 
nent community affairs and neighborhood political 
advisor Both partners sensed the community's need 
for better health maintenance programs and decided 
to cooperatively sponsor a "Community Health Fair." 
It ultimately became a public information happening 
at which the community could learn about and sign 
up for practically any available health service. 

The school had po difficulty getting participants; 
more than 20 societies, municipal agencies, and pub- 
lic service organizations joined: The Red Cross, the 
American Cancer Society, Family Planning, hospi- 
tals, clinics, alcohol and drug abuse programs. 

Because of the fair, Hiilhouse was able to accom- 
plish its two main goals: make the community aware 
of and actively interested in neighborhood health, 
and unify heretofore solitary agencies whose allied 
resources could better remedy community disorders. 

These are only a few examples of new planning 
techniques that are being applied to community 
school design. Their purpose is to augment basfc 
architectural and planning tools so that new school 
and community centers, when constructed, will bet- 
ter fit the needs and preferences of their users. Fur- 
thermore, new techniques in planning community 
schools reflect new concerns for the development of 
common service delivery systems. The use of these 
techniques could assure a better response to the 
many new voices in community school design. 




Architects hold classes to design 
community/schooK Unlike most 
elementary schools, the Fodrea 
Community Schooi was designed 
by pupils Irom several nearby ele- 
mentary schools and various in- 
terested citizens. The architects, 
putting a new emphasis on the 
ultimate user o1 the school, held 
a series of four-hour design 
classes during school hours so 
that the youngsters could make 
real decisions about the new 
school. In the afternoons, the 
community was invited to react 
to the emerging design and make 
their own suggestions.. 

Some of the recommendations 
— waterbeds. color TV. robot 
teachers, and automatic doors- 
were not used, but the final de- 
sign did incorporate many fea- 
tures that the kids wanted-tun- 
nels instead of hallways, ice skat- 
ing ponds, airconditioning. nooks 
for privacy and spiral slides. The 
slides are parallel to stair wells 
and one slide runs from an aca- 
demic area down to the library. 

The community wanted a 
school open at night and during 
wc*Jkends— so the arc: itects in- 
cludw^d a community room and 
multi-purpose area lor recreation 
and leisure activities. The school, 
opening in December. 1973 will 
house 640 pupils, and various 
t^adult and community education 
Drograms. 



6/SHARIN G THE SPACE AND THE ACTIO N 

A single facility housing a community/school can be 
used more efficiently than school and community 
services housed separately. The obvious efficiency 
is in the number of hours a cooperative venture can 
be used: it operates from morning to night and during 
weekends whereas a separate school stands idle 
after 4 p.m. and a community center may be empty 
until mid-afternoon. 

This extended use reduces operating and mainte- 
nance costs throughout the life of the community/ 
school facility. And, it lowers capital investment be- 
cause a single site requires less land than two and it 
costs less to build one facility than two that provide 
the same amount of space. Another advantage of a 
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amenities. Such amenities often make it possible to 
provide programs for students and community in 
specialized facilities that otherwise would not be 
available to either group. 

Because of its joint constituency of school and 
community, the cooperative facility concept will cre- 
ate initial and continuing support from the people 
in the community. As many agencies as possible 
should be involved in the center sc as to broaden its 
appeal to the community and also make the center 
more independent and able to continue if one par- 
ticipant should drop out. 

The^architecture of these centers is beginning to 
reflect the same alliances demonstrated in services- 
separate agencies are sharing more and more com- 
mon facilities in order to reduce duplication and 
costs. Architects are discovering new problems in 
the design of spaces that have to be programmed to 
serve practically anybody at all times of the day. The 
following examples illustrate ways in which archi- 
tectural solutions meet these new requirements in 
O community education. 
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Shared site Traditionally, professionals m educa- 
tion and social services have tended to admire each 
other from a distance while making only perfunctory 
proposals "to get together sometime. " Recently, 
however, some of them are joining forces. 




designed specifically to provide community services 
on the same site with a school. It opened its doors to 
the Wooster Square neighborhood in 1962, 

The project was financed with federal funds for 
land, Urban Renewal support for neighborhood fa- 
cilities and state aid for school construction,. The 
architects designed the community-oriented "edu- 
cation park" to include an elementary school (K-8), 
a public library and community facilities to fit on a 
two-city-block site, 

Conte provides education for everyone and spe- 
cial services to many of the c'ty's needy seven days 
a week until 9:00 p,m. In 1972 over 1 10,000 persons— 
not including school children, senior citizens or li- 
brary patrons— visited the Conte Community School. 
The school— although it is not integrated with social 
services— has turned an otherwise dying and dilapi- 
dated neighborhood into one of the bright spots of 
New Haven s urban renewal, 

Atlanta's Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle School, 
opening in September, 1973, is also part of an educa- 
tion park, It shares a public park with a high school, 
an elementary school, and a neighborhood services 




The middle school, first phase in the total plan, vvas 
jointly planned by the board of education and the city 
department of parks and recreation and partially 
funded by Model Cities, which supplied S2 million out 
of a toial expenditure of S5.25 million. 

The school varies from a one-story structur^on 
one side to four stories on another and contains\i 
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Model Cities Master Pinn Tfie 
Martin Luther King. Jr Middle 
School IS the focus of a larqer 
' education park drawing to- 
gether the facilities of several 
schools and iocal agencies 
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enclosed swimming pool and two gymnasiums for 
student use during school hours and for the commu- 
nity after-hours. Teachers meet classes in seven 
clusters of open-plan learning space arranged 
around an open commons. This two-story commons 
area provides access to the teachi ^g theater, dining 
room, library, mezzanine and physical education 
area. It thereby solves traffic problom?;, yet allows the 
separation of community and school activity. Con- 
struction of the high school and the neighborhood 
facilities building is expected to begin in 1974. 

A community education park under construction 
in Arlington, Virginia, will serve the entire county. It 
will be called the Technical Education Career Center 
and combine a branch public library, a human re- 
sources center, a career education school, and an 
elementary schclbl on the same 13-acre site. The 
TEC center will be the county's only comprehensive 
vocational facility and it will serve an extensive adult 
education program in addition to its courses for 10th. 
11th, and 12th grade students. j 

The complex was designed on a single site be- 
cause of the advantages in integrated planning. The 
public library, for example, is the only materials re- 
source center for a 640-student technical school a 




Chevy Chase Library and Fire 
Station. The city nf Glendat*^ C.il 
ifornia. no hunger huild-. libraries 
and fire st.'itron'>: it huiId'. fire sta 
tion iibrarit^s instrsid According 
to the chief librarian, thr ritv M.i\ 
constructf^d fnur '.urh < ()mt)irU'fl 
facilities because of sonify inter 
esting advantages a larger buiid 
ing attracts more notice and 
makes citizens aaare th.it their 
qovernment is pro-, idn.r; for them 
The department of libraries p.iys 
a lower fire insurance fate The 
City reeds less land for the joint 
facility so more land r. left ff)i 
pr(\^ate u^e And altfiouqh fire 
r.tations are built more freciuent'y 
than libraries, their programs 
complement each other. An 
around-the-clock crewof firetTien 
for example, has prevented van- 
dalism and provides securtty for 
library staff and clientele. 

The architects report that the 
two structures are about the samii 
size, need many common facili- 
ties, and combine easily They 
also report that the fire marshall's 
inspectors find very few fire haz- 
ards m a building shared by a 
hook and ladder company 



550-pupil elementary school, and the human re- 
source satellite— a collection of clinics for maternal 
and child health care, family planning, mental health, 
and dentistry plus neighborhood centers for drug 
and alcohol abuse programs, occupational and 
physical therapy, county home health services and 
welfare. Furthermore, the Arlington County Depart- 
ment of Environmental Affairs performs the grounds- 
keeping tasks for the entire site and a common 
budget pays for joint expenditures that benefit all 
agencies. 

Gulf Breeze. Florida, illustrates how two city agen- 
cies can efficiently combine their resources on a 
single site. Gulf Breeze's community education di- 

< RECREATION COMPLEX 




GULF BREEZE COMMUNITY*SCHOOL CIVIC CENTER COMPLEX 



rector who also serves as director of the city's de- 
partment of parks and recreation^decided to coordi- 
nate school and city needs by a shared complex of 
schools and recreation facilities. 

Three schools— elementary, junior high and high- 
were constructed on a single 60-acre site. None of 
the schools contains any recreation or leisure facili- 
ties. Instead, a combined school and city sports 
complex, including gymnasiums, multipurpose 
rooms, indoor tennis courts, club and kitchen facili- 
ties, lounges, dressing rooms, a 300-seat audi orium 
and a swimming pool, is being constructed in the 
middle of the site. The city maintains a race track and 
a stadium on adjacent property which together with 
the sports center and the three schools forms the 
*'Gulf Breeze School/Civic Center Complex." The 
complex"7nakes efficient use of available facilities 
(the high school will^use the city stadium, for exam- 
ple) and the designers estimate that the complex will 
save in excess of $1 million since none of the three 
schools needed separate recreation facilities. 

Perhaps the Brightwood Community School under 
construction in Springfield, Massachusetts, makes 
best use of the slim resources of what could have 
been a hazardous, if not impossible site. The center 
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joins a neighborhood facilities center, an 1.100-stu- 
dent elementary school (4-6), a public library and a 
recreation center into a single integrated unit. 

The problem was where to put the new center. The 
two communities scheduled to use the building were 
on opposite sides of a row of railroad tracks and an 
interstate highway. A school on either side of this 
barrier would be inaccessible to the other commu- 
nity. 

With this in mind, the school district acquired ease- 
ments under both the interstate highway and the rail- 




could be built using three separate parcels of land. 
An underpass designed like a pedestrian mall pro- 
vides a shopping center of social services which 
connect the two previously isolated communities. 



Shared renovations In a trial alliance, school dis- 
tricts and public agencies sometimes move into neu- 
tral space to set up an experimental joint school and 
community venture. This neutral territory enables 
both agencies to commit a limited amount of time 
and funds while ^ey work out their relationship. 




The former Fairmount theater in New York City i5. 
serving as neutral territory for an elementary school, 
a community theater, a cultural museum and the of- 
fice of the superintendent of the school district. Dur- 
ing the renovation, the State of New York gave the 
city money specifically marked for a community ed- 
ucation center. The theater*s balcony became a 
community/school museum stocked with resources 
on loan from the Metropolitan Museum Of Art. 

The first phase of the renovation was completed in 
1972. Two more phases are planned. In the next 
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phase, the lower level will be turned into a meeting 
room and multipurpose theater. The last phase calls 
for a new entrance to solve the building's traffic prob- 
lems and an expansion of the exhibit space. When 
completed, this neutral community territory will al- 
low museum, city and school employees to explore 
new methods of integrating other resources for com- 
munity service. 

Since none of the community-oriented organiza- 
tions in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, had money to 
purchase land, an enterprising group of citizens 
acquired an abandoned ship and floated an experi- 
mental Model Cities community center. Local young- 
sters took the lead. 

When ferry service across Narragansett Bay was 
discontinued, the city of Pawtucket sold one of its 
ships for a dollar to a nonprofit corporation called 
Ferry, Inc. The corporation's executive con.jtiittee 
consists of 15 youngsters who in turn selected 15 
businessmen, lawyers, teachers and councilmen to 
join the committee. The committee invited an assis- 
tant professor of architecture at the Rhode Island 
School of Design and some of his students to partici- 
pate in the reclamation project. Meeting regularly 
with the committee and Model Cities representatives, 
the design team gradually developed a teen-age 
government to operate the center and a proposal for 
a $100,000 HUD grant to renovate the ship. 

With HUD money assured, the design team spent 
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almost two years nurturing the proposal to reality. 
Today *The Ferry" is a teen-age community center 
with workshops, a library and media center, a coffee 
house, counseling services, multipurpose and rec- 
reation rooms. Model Cities, Pawtucket Parks and 
Recreation Department and Pawtucket Public 
Schools cooperate in financing and operating The 
Ferry. The three sponsors are planning tentatively- 
depending upon long-term working relationships— 
to add school satellites, a career education center, a 
radio station, a newspaper and a community theater. 
The Ferry still has plenty of space for additional pro- 
grams; more than two decks remain to be developed. 

Found space in which community schools spring 
up is not always this exotic. Some school districts 
find that old schools whose interiors no longer meet 
stringent fire codes can be modernized into com- 
munity centers with less rigid requirements. 

In Arlington. Virginia, for example, obsolescence 
threatened the Neill Custis Elementary School. In- 



tead of demolishing the building, the public schools 
ind the county library department mingled the re- 
sources from two separate bond issues in order to 
merge a branch public library with a media center in 
a renovated elementary schoolhouse. An addition 
will increase the school's classroom space, and a 
control center will monitor both halves of the new 
public/school library. 

Shared construction structure A growing number 
of school districts, convinced either through experi- 
ence or observation of the advantages of shared 
space and pooled resources, are constructing jointly 
designed and funded facilities. These new commu- 
nity/school cooperatives, whether they house joint 
or independent programs or both, are without excep- 
tion better facilities than a single school or commu- 
nity agency could afford alone. 

When Portsmouth. Virginia, needed a new high 
school to serve three distinct communities, the voters 




passed a referendum for a community school with 

facilities to serve all three neighborhoods at all times " 

of the day. All financing came from local budgets. 

The city reimbursed the school for the square-foot 

cost of the branch public library. 

Besides the library, the Manor High School con- 
tains a planetarium (partially financed by a National 
DefenseAct grant), a300-seat mini-theater (aided by a 
theater group) and office space— all specifically des- 
ignated for dual school and community use. In addi- 
tion, a gymnasium and locker unit is open after-hours 
to the community and sometimes during scheduled 
portionsof the day. A central commons allows access — 
to the school's concession stands, kitchen/dining 
areas, and restrooms, as well as to the gymnasium 
O and theater, without entering any of the school's aca- 59 
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demic or administrative areas. Thus, the design 
allows the separation of community and school ac- 
tivities while making the commons available to every- 
one at all hours of the day. 

Sharing a common address does not guarantee 
total or immediate cooperation. More often than not. 
this develops gradually. When Flint constructed its 
completed in 1969, a city recreation center, com- 
of three community services: an elementary school, 
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completed in 1969, a city recreation center, com- 
pleted in 1970, and a community services compo- 
nent, completed in 1971. Intended to be a single 
integrated facility, the agencies are now beginning 
to integrate their activities and administration. 

The project was cooperatively financed. Flint^s 
Board of Education acquired the property and con- 
structed the school; the State of Michigan provided 
$600,000 for recreation facilities; a Neighborhood 
Facilities grant provided $443,000 to construct the 
community services building, and the city of Flint 
added a $276,000 recreation component to the school 
building that includes an office for the community 
school director. 

Although these three buildings are distinctly sep- 
arate, each with its own governing unit and each with 
a different name, there are some indications that the 
three separate administrations are beginning to inte- 
grate and explore the possibilities of a multi-service 
delivery system. For example, the social service com- 
ponent runs the hot lunch program for the school. 
The Department of Parks and Recreation shares its 
swimming and ice skating facilities with the school's 
physical education program, and also assists the 
school's science department with experiments in 
ecology. 

Logically, when partners in community school 
projects intend to irftegrate their activities, they de-* 
sign a facility whose spaces reflect the cooperation. 
Atlanta, for instance, designed the John F. Kennedy 
School and Community Center as a single building 
accommodating 11 community agencies and 1,050 
middle school students. Since most school spaces 
are on the third floor with a separate street entrance, 



Community/school facilities often 
do double duty. In the JFK 
School and Community Center 
for example, the typing classroom 
(top, opposite page) is used by 
students during the dny and by 
adults at night The auditorium 
(middle) serves school activities 
between 9 and 3 and community 
meetings after hours In fact, the 
same space often changes its 
function during in 18-hour day 
The J F K. dining area (bottom) 
IS a community assembly in the 
morning, a student cafeteria at 
nocn. and a ballroom in the eve- 
ning. 




the first and second floors are available for full-time 
community education and social services. Accord- 
ing to Darwin Womack. assistant superintendent of 
school plant planning and construction, a building's 
shared spaces (hallways, food service, gym. library, 
etc.) need to be only two-thirds larger than they would 
have been had the building been only a school al- 
though it serves twice as many people. Furthermore, 
the city of Atlanta saves between 5 and 10 acres of 
land it would have used to construct separate school, 
recreation, and community facilities. 

There are other advantages in the construction of 
joint school and community buildings. When several 
agencies share expenses, they can afford better facil- 
ities with expanded options and enriched programs. 
The Paul Laurence Dunbar Community High School 
benefited from these circumstances because the par- 
ticipants of its community planning charette agreed 
to include offices for a mayor's representative, the 
Bureau of Consumer Services, Model Cities, the De- 
partment of Parole and Probation, the state depart- 
ment of employment security. Social Security, and 
a CAA Credit Union. An active follow-up campaign 

DUNBAR COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
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plus effective community organization contributed to 
the city's efforts in acquiring federal money for com- 
munity facilities. Eventually, HUD granted the city of 
Baltimore $1 million for the construction of neighbor- 
hood facilities: a day care/social services building 
on the north end of the site and community services 
at ground level of the new high school. T his will en- 
able the 1,600 students in the career high school to 
use facilities the school district would not have been 




Former Post Office is now public/ 
college library. In 1968. the postal 
department of Kalispell, Montana, 
moved out of its old downtown 
facility and into new quarters in 
another part of town. Instead of 
demolishing the old post office, 
the federal government agreed to 
give (iie building to the local 
school district provided that it be 
used for educational purposes. 

As there was more space in the 
building than the school district 
could use. school officials invited 
the Kalispell Department of Pub- 
lic Libraries to open a joint, down- 
town public library. Public Li- 
braries agreed and the school 
district provided free space for 
maintenance costs only. Later, 
the Flathead Valley Community 
College also requested space for 
its student library. The library de- 
partment agreed to lease space 
for a yearly fee covering utili- 
ties, staffing and services. 

Today, the old post office is 
the Flathead County Free Library 
serving^chool students, the com- 
munity college and every county 
citizen. A community college 
identification card enables stu- 
dents to use the public library 
and a public library card enables 
the community to use college fa- 
cilities. All services are provided 
by the library department which 
also staffs the college library. 
With an old post office building, a 
little rennovation, and modest op- 
erating fees. Kalispell has an 
allied library system which pools 
the resources of three public 
agencies. 
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able to afford without federal financing. 

The Neighborhood Facilities Center in the new 
high school will stay open eight hours a day. The 
school's shared facilities will be available for com- 
munity use during non-school hours; the theater will 
show movies, the dining room will remain open, and 
the vocational shops will run an after-school pro- 
gram. In addition, an ambitious site development 
plan intends to take advantage of new cooperative 
relationships between publiceducation, city services, 
and Johns Hopkins Medical Center. The Dunbar 
Community Complex will occupy an entire "super- 
block' created byclosing some streets. The complex 
will include the new Dunbar Community High School, 
the existing Dunbar High School remodeled into a 
middle school, a new day care/social services cen- 
ter, plus an existing elementary school, recreation 
center and public health clinic. One of the streets 
closed by the new plan wil! be developed into a pe- 
destrian mall relating all the structures to each other 
and the complex to its community. 

Sometimes, the involvement of many agencies in 
a single project leads to new flexibilities in financing 
and construction. The Human Resources Develop- 
ment Center in Hamilton County, Tennessee, involves 
the cooperation and eventual integration of more 
than 40 public and private agencies. In order to sim- 
plify the design, the planners divided the proposed 
complex into five components: 1) vocational and 
special education; 2) child development; 3) social 
services; 4) management and administration, and 5) 
multipurpose. The multipurpose component is an as- 
semblage of all shared-use facilities: recreation, re- 
source and media collection (including a branch 
public library), food preparation, transportation, and 
storage. The building is designed so that each com- 
ponent can be constructed independently. When all 
components are completed, they will form a single 
community services complex. Because of this incre- 
mental design, the county may construct a compo- 
nent whenever it can obtain the money instead of 
waiting for the entire amount. In fact, with a recent 
Appalachian Regional Commission grant, Hamilton 
County will be able to begin construction of the edu- 
cational component in late 1973. 

Shared space Many school and community centers 
are discovering that multi-use schools have a greater 
need for multi-use space than for specialized facili- 
ties. The HRC in Pontiac is designed to accommo- 
date a comfortable blend of students and commu- 
nity in spaces specifically programmed for shared 
usage. This blend of community and school use is 
the result of a comprehensive mixture of many forms 
of education with many social services. The center's 
most public place is a school and community inter- 



section in the geographical center of the building. 
Two levels of educational and community facilities 
are arranged around this public intersection: a com- 
munity college extension, adult education class- 
rooms, medical and dental suites, a vocational train- 
ing center, legal and employment assistance offices, 
^ family counseling, and welfare. 

Mixed into these community and school areas are 
a multitude of spaces that support the needs of a 
steady exchange of people and activities: a fine arts 
workshop, community cafetorium, public restuarant, 
community lounge, and public library. In addition, a 
full theater, public gymnasium and several seminar 
spaces may be used by either school or community 
at any hour of the day. Altogether, more than half 




of the Human Resource Center's 176,000 sq ft is pro- 
grammed for joint usage. Multiple entrances and 
ramps designed for easy access encourage the 
building to be used throughout the day. Thus, if a cost 
per user-hour were calculated, the HRC w-^uid figure 



Ihe community level is bisected 
by a skylit, pedestrian street of 
lounges, public facilities, and 
community service agencies. 




Downstairs, in the student level, 
the L'fairweli at right .s the geo- 
graphy center of the building 
joining upper and lower levels. 




as a very inexpensive instrument of community edu- 
cation and services. 

Thomas Jefferson Junior High School and Com- . 
munity Center is perhaps the best example of the 
joint and simultaneous use of school and community 
space. When County Schools and the Department of 
Environm.ental Affairs collaborated in design and 
construction, they resolved the problem of too many 
users for too little space by programming a two-level 
buildihg— one level primarily school, and the other 
essentially arts and recreation— designed for alter- 
nate and simultaneous use by both school and com- 
munity so that not a single square foot is reserved 
for the exclusive use of either agency. The architects 
responded with as much column-free, open-vista 
space as economically possible in a building costing 
only $28 per sq ft. The designers called for partitions 
to solve the territorial problems, but by the time the 



partitions arrived almost eight weeks after Hie school 
opened, teachers and students had adjusted so well 
to the open spaces that more than two-thirds of the 
new partitions were rejected. 

Since Arlington's Public Schools and En 'Iron- 
mental Affairs both need the same site for athletics 
and leisure-time activity, they sKare an expanded 
fieldhouse with 68,000 sq ft of airconditioned space 
with multi-use floor surface for a variety of activities. 

Opening onto this facility, a recreation cent ^r adds 




applied arts, clubroom, canteen, game room, and 
dining commons to a score of options designed to 
be exercised all hours of the day by both school and 
community. 

pQThaps, the most unique feature of this school is 
the manner in which it's going to be used. During an 
18-hour day. no space remains unschedjied while 
only a vei y smalt poriiun of the total space is used by 
a single activity all of the time. Clearly, Thomas Jef- 
fersoii is a case in which the marriage of the board 
of educ-tion to the Department of Environmental 
Affairs has produced for students and community a 
facility whose resources are far beyond the capabil- 
ity of either agency working alone. 

As integrated finance and administration become 
more common, it seems Inevitable that more commu- 
nities will opt for integrated space as well. Jointly 
designed, used, operated, maintained, and funded 
facilities shared by both the comirjunity apd the 
school conserve and take advantage of uiany econo- 
mies in a building process. Also, existing commu- 
nity/schools demonstrate that integrated planning, 
whatever form it takes, results in superior facilities. 
The number of square feet required per user can be 
reduced, fewer facilities have to be duplicated, the 
amount of maintenance per user is less, and partners 
can afford expanded options and enriched pro- 
grams. Furthermore, c shared building can unite 
groups of people not usually associated with each 
other, and in serving ail, serves each of them better 
than it could separately. 
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//ADMINISTRATIVE MODELS 





Community/schools serve the public best when they 
have good operating procedures and interagency 
relationships. Because operational relationships fall 
apart when no administrative structure is planned, 
many cities find it more difficult to operate and ad- 
minister community/schools than to finance and 
construct them. 

In one city, the facilities authority built a single, 
shared community school building based on two 
separate programs— one for parks and recreation 
and the other for public schools. Unfortunately, when 
the building was finished the two organizations dis- 
puted each other's right of ownership and the facil- 
ities authority had to retain title to the building and 
run the community programs— a service it was not 
Quipped for. 
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Discords like this, due to a lack of workable ad- 
ministrative arrangements, are common. Community 
facilities in many cities are unused because there is 
no provision for joint management: parks shut be- 
cause a single city agency cannot afford capital im- 
provement, gymnasiums stay idle because a public 
commission will not accept the liability, ard recrea- 
tion centers close because no one is designated to 
administer their activities. 

The six following models for school and commu- v 
nity relationships are offered as bases for commu- 
nities to build their own administrative models. 

A school-administered model In the 1930s, the 
Mott Foundation helped Flint Public Schools provide 
space and personnel whenever the community asked 




for them. For the next 20 years the corpmunity had 
access to school spaces whenever it could demon- 
strate Its need to the person each school designated 
as community liaison. But these people were often 
hard to identify since they were not permanen^ap- 
pointees and the community, while relatively satis- 
fied with the concept, demonstrated its unhappiness 
by giving the school district 16 straight millage de- 
feats. The turning point was reached in 1951 when 
Flint, supported by the Mott Foundation, appointed a 
community school director in every school and an 
associate superintendent of tho Mott Program to 
direct them. 

Thus, every school had acommunity agent trained 
in human relations, responsible for his neighbor- 
hood's active involvement, and paid by a foundation 
with long experience in community education. By 
1970, Mottgrantstothe Flint school system exceeded 
$5 million a year. Although the grants accounted for 
less than 10% of the $55-million school budget, they 
were largeenoughto causea schism between school 
and community personnel. 

For example, Mott paid a large part of the salaries 
of the community school directors who were super- 
vised by the associate superintendent from the Mott 
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Program. Thus community school directors owed 
th^ir loyalty to the Mott Program which was run sep- 
arately from public education. Although friendships 
and working associations sometimes developed be- 
tween a school's principal and its community school 
director, relations were often strained. In fact, the 
three o'clock stand-off between principal and com- 
munity director became an impediment to commu- 
nity education. Principals frequently locKed their 
school spaces against the "untidy" activities pro- 
moted by the community school director, s^ven in 
Flint's Williams School and Community Services 
Center, special doors and folding steel gates guarded 
more than half the space after 3 p.m. 

The administrative system changed drastically in 
1972 when the Board of Education and the Mott 
Foundation merged the K-12 and community school 
programs and disbanded the offices of the K-12 
associate superintendent and the Mott associate 
superintendent. These positions were replaced by a 
director of elementary education and a director of 
secondary educatioVi who report to the superintend- 
ent of community education. These two city-paid 
administrators work directly with school principals 
who, in turn, are responsible for education and pub- 
lic welfare in their schoolhouses. 

Community school directors, now an arm of the 
principal's office, perform the same task as before 
—advocating community education and welfare— but 
no longer report to an associate superintendent nor 
have to negotiate for space and equipment with 
school administrators who are jealous of the Mott 
Program^s affluence.* At present, the directors of ele- 
mentary and secondary education are totallyrespon- 
sible for the district's budget, staffing, program, and 
administration. 

Flint's system-wide reorganization lays a heavy 
burden on school principals who must serve as ad- 
vocate and umpire for both the community and the 
schools. However, this dual role has removed the 
ambivalence that jeopardized the* relationship be- 
tween the school and community. 

A community-administered model Most school 
districts operating a community education program 
establish ^ citizens advisory committee that may re- 
flect the majority opinion in the community but does 
not take an active part in the implementation of any 
programs. 

The Pontiac community differs from this passive 
role since it is active in the operation and adminis- 
tration of the Human Resources Center. The school 
district and the PTA's established an elected Parent 
Executive Board when the HRC was still being 
planned in 1968. After planning was completed, how- 
ever, instead of disbanding, the board became a 



governing body with experience spanning the entire 
history of the project. It is integrated into the HRC 
administration by both intent and practice. 

The board, made up of three teachers and 1 1 par- 
ents, meets every two weeks with the HRC director 
and representatives of every social agency who sit 
ex officio at the meeting. However, if any major de- 
viations from existing school district policy develop, 
the Pontiac Board of Education must approve the 
new action. There are 10 subcommittees under the 
board's administration— some serve as advisories 
for experimental programs while others are involved 
in the administration of specific programs such as 
early childhood, community services and a co-op 
grocery. 

Although the board appoints a chairman to each 
subcommittee, any citizen of Pontiac may join any 
subcommittee. Thus the administration of part of the 
HRC program is open to every resident. 

Besides being assisted by the Parent Executive 
Board, the director of the HRC also has an adminis- 
trative assistant, two principals and a coordinator of 
early childhood instruction. For its community pro- 
grams, the center employs two community school 
directors: a day-shift director responsible for coor- 




The Parent Executive Board 
meets frequently in the HRC the- 
ater 
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dinating and integrating social services, and an 
evening-shift director responsible for adult educa- 
tion and recreation. 

This administrative structure is closely allied with 
the Parent Executive Board. The chairman of the 
subconrimitteeon early childhood, for example, works 
closely with the HRC coordinator of early instruction; 
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the chairman of the committee on regular instruction 
consults with the elementary school principal of in- 
struction and curriculum development: the commu- 
nity services subcomrrittee meets with the day-shift 
community school director, the emergency school 
assistance committee with the HRC assistant direc- 
tor for financing and coordination, and so on. Almost 
every administrator for the center has a community 
counterpart, endowing the HRC governance with the 
sensitivities of its community and the skills of trained 
management. 



A facility manager model In most districts, includ- 
ing RmkandPontiac, the city school system runs the 
community education programs. The school district 
generally hafds title to all buildings, serves as a 
Danking c^duit for all funds received and pays the 
salarie5T)f all admioiatJiators. Although other agen- 
cies are involved in varying degrees, the school dis- 
trict is essentially the landlord of a building whose 
tenants include social service agencies and city 
commissions. 

In Arlington, Virginia, however, the school district 
and the county Department of Environmental Affairs 
are joint owners and operators of the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Junior High School and Community Center. 
When Thomas Jefferson was being planned, both the 
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school district and the Department of Environmental 
Affairs (Parks and Recreation)- understood that new 
managerial relationships must be established in 
order to avoid disharmony. 

^very square foot of the center's space was jointly 
paid for and programmed by both agencies; the ar- 
chitects designed no spaces (except certain storage 
and office space) for the exclusive use of one agency. 
Each agency appointed an administrator to protect 
its interests. The schools appointed a facilities man- 
ager who is in charge of all space, equipment and 
maintenance. The Environmental Affairs department 
appointed a community facility coordinator who pro- 
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To assure efficient administ'a!K,n 
of Thomas Jefferson s s iar»*d 
V space, a 3-member facility cr)fn- 
mittee ndvises the principal a fa- 
cility manager and facility coor- 
dinator in meetings held several 
times a year 

This advisory cornmilico is corn- 
posed of one memtjor appoinffcl 
by school superintendent, one 
member appointed by the county 
manager, and one morr.ber ap- 
pointed by both but not an em- 
ployee of either agency. 



motes community use ©f the building, schedules use 
of the recreational facilities and supervises the secu- 
rity and recreation staffs, ^ 

Together the facilities manager and the facility 
coordinator prepare the annual budget, coordinate 
interrelated programming, security and mainte- 
nance, and trade each other for alternate use of the 
equipment. This cooperation enables the facility to 
be used to its maximum by all its community. 

A community council model When the boundaries 
of a school district coincide with a city or county, it 
becomes easier to share financing and real estate 
with other public agencies, Arlington is fortunate in 
this respect since both public agencies participat- 
ing in the Thomas Jefferson Center share the same 
voting constituency. Unfortunately, not many school 
districts share common boundaries with the public 
agencies they would like to form alliances with; cities 
may be smaller and counties larger than the school 
district serving them. 

New towns haVe boundary problems because they 
usually encompass areas that were formerly within 
the jurisdiction of a city, county and public school 
district. Thus if a new town has to deal with a county 
government, two city governments and more '.han 
one school district, the problem of overlapping 
boundaries becomes a major impediment to the 
growth of unified services, 

Sturgis, a city of 10,000 in southwest Michigan, de- 
veloped an administrative model that cvercame the 
difficulty of a financially-independent school district 
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cooperating with a county agency that served a dif- 
ferent constituency. 

For years the city ran an interesting but incomplete 
community recreation program that lacked coordi- 
nation between agencies and the school system. 
Then school and city officials decided to develop a 
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Single organization to initiate cooperative commu- 
nity improvement instead of continuing to hire a 
community education director for each school. City 
officials established a new agency— the Sturgis 
Community-Schools Council— whose only mandate 
was to coordinate the community program. 

The Connmunity-Schools Council is neither a part 
of the school system nor the city government. The 
council is composed of the superintendent of 
schools, the city manager, a member of the city staff, 
a faculty member from a public school, a representa- 
tive of a recreation day camp, a city commissioner 
and two citizens from the community. The council is 
a legal nonprofit organization empowered to admin- 
ister programs, hire staff, purchase services and 
manage public facilities. It cannot own land, erect 
buildings or control an independent budget— but it 
can spend. State aid to education requires that all 
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funds be channek i through the school district's 
books; the district, in turn, allocates the money to the 
council. Other agencies are allowed to contribute to 
the school account from which council expenses are 
paid. At present, the counciTs annual $126,000 
budget includes $10,000 from the schools, $20,000 
from the city and $7,500 from the United Fund. The 
remainder is from state and federal aid for schools, 
recreation and adult education. 

The Community-Schools Council initiated new re- 
lationships among separate municipal agencies and 
the community they serve. The council is empowered 
to hire a community schools director recommended 
by the superintendent of schools, but because the 
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funds come from the school budget the director must 
also be an employee of the school district. There's 
also a group that makes sure the council serves its 
public properly: the city established a citizens advis- 
ory committee consisting of two students, a labor 
representative, jan official from the Senior Citizens, a 
member of the clergy, a representative from the near- 
est community college and two citizens. 

In addition to acting in an advisory capacity and 
serving as attitude and idea backboard for the 
Community-Schools Council, the citizens committee 
applies public pressure to laggard agencies. 

This model has worked so well that adult high 
SiChool completion, adult basic education, recreation, 
adult and student enrichment, preschool education, 
senior citizens, community services and private be- 
nevolent organizations have been integrated into a 
unified delivery of services in Sturgis, 

A combined budgets model Both Provo, Utah, and 
Gulf Breeze, Florida, use a combined budgets ap- 
proach to circumvent the fiscal, judicial and regula- 
tory barriers to cooperation between agencies that 
do not have coterminous boundaries. Instead of es- 
tablishing a single, combined agency as Sturgis did, 
each city's department of parks and recreation and 
board of education jointly hired one individual to 
perform two functions. 

In Provo, for example, the public schools hired a 
city-wide community school coordinator. Philip Lott, 
who was also hired by parks and recreation as com- 
munity services director. Thus Lott is an employee 
and legal representative of both agencies with power 
to administer the monies of both through a combined 
budget. 

Similarly, in Santa Rosa County which includes the 
city of Gulf Breeze, the county school system hired 
Neil Applegate to be the community school director 
while the Gulf Breeze city government also hired him 
to be the director of parks and recreation. With Dr. 
Applegate on its payroll, the city government is as- 
sured that its parks and recreation, budget will be 
spent in the city's interests. Dr. Applegate may then 
take a portion of that budget, mark it for community 
schools and send it to the county school officials who 
match it with community school money. Since Dr. 
Applegate is also an employee of the school district, 
this combined money is placed under his adminis- 
tration to be spent in conjunction with the normal 
budgetofthecitydepartmentof parks and recreation. 

The school district has to control the budget to 
insure that school funds are spent in accordance 
with the regulations for the use of state and federal 
aid to education. With a combined budget, however, 
Provo's community school coordinator has much 
more freedom than the usual community school di- 



rector. To work for the city, for example, an employee 
must live within the city boundaries. Since one of the 
district's community directors lives in another town, 
Lott simply pays him from the school district's adult 
education budget. Similarly, Lott may then use a 
portion of the city's recreation budget for parapro- 
fessionals to serve as adult education teachers at 
$2 an hour rather than a district salary of $5 per hour 
for certified teachers. Without this budgetary side- 
step, Provo's adult education p!ogram would not be 
possible. 

Using this model, Provo and Gulf Breeze have uni- 
fied the programs as well as the finances of hereto- 
fore inv'ependent organizations, Provo, for example, 
runs an adult basketball league in four schools which 
do net have full-time athletic directors: the combined 
budget pays for part-time directors by the hour. Gulf 
Breeze can operate a combined "city parks and 
county schools" civic center because of the com- 
bined budget. Both the school district and the recre- 
ation department are pleased, 

A multiple agencies model Dealing with the nu- 
merous agencies who either grant permission for or 
deliver services to a project is a major problem when 
community/ schools are being planned. Most centers 
involve city and county governr.ients, federal agen- 
cies, state commissions, universities, departments 
of education, public charities, civic associations, pri- 
vate enterprise, and sometimes dozens of formal and 
advisory groups and committees. If *hese agencies 
must also sustain an active involvement after the 
center is open, it becomes a major planning task to 
orchestrate their relationships so that all agencies 
are equally involved. 

In Hamilton County, Tennessee, more than 40 
agencies have agreed to form a Human Resources 
Development Center to enable existing private and 
public human-benefit agencies unify services in a 
250-sq-mile area of the county. Since all of these 
agencies will remain involved after the center starts 
operating, Hamilton County Council designed a new 
multi-agency administrative mechanism to coordi- 
nate them and any others that join in later. 

ThCL county government established a Human 
Resources Development Management System gov- 
erned by an executive board comprising 10 repre- 
sentatives from agencies associated with the new 
center, three community representatives and the 
county judge. Eventually, the county government in- 
terids to convert the management system and execu- 
tive board into a new governmental agency dealing 
with allied services and social resources. The board 
is restricted to 14 representatives to prevent it be- 
coming unwieldy. Membership will rotate so that all 
agencies are equally represented, and each agency 



sends a representative to the executive board once 
every four years. Hov\/ever, those agencies not repre- 
sented on the executive board will serve on a profes- 
sional advisory committee during the three off-years 
of their rotation. 

An advisory council composed of one professional 
and one consumer representative from each of the 
four general service components answers directly to 
the executive board. Since the director and his staff 
are supervised by the executive board, the Hamilton 
County Human Resources Development Center is 
the first community/school with a revolving admin- 
istration, and possibly the first school whose ad- 
ministration is not directly related to public school 
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administration. The net effect of this administrative 
structure is to assure the closest possible communi- 
cation between the center's technical staff and its 
community. 

As these examples show, the barriers to joipt fi- 
nancing and administraiion are not insurmountable. 
In fact, they offer a unique opportunity to establish 
new working relationships witii otheragencies. Each 
school district should develop its own brand of com- 
munity education and involve as many public agen- 
cio? as possible. In c/der to coordinate these, it can 
adapt whatever administrative model best suits a'' 
the participants. 




Note Each of ihe building's 4 
compononls will be governed -fcy 
an advisory council. In turn, each 
advisory will send a representative 
and a consumer to the Advisory 
Council 
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8/THE UNION OF COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 



Like other American movements, community/ 
schools began modestly, prospered, and soon out- 
stripped their original objectives. As professionals 
recognized the benefits in partnership, they forged 
new community unions with integrated financing and 
joint administration. New Haven, Connecticut, revo- 
lutionized the community/school movement by 
developing the community education park— a neigh- 
borhood center specifically designed for the simul- 
taneous activities of school and community. As other 
cities constructed new models the emphar 'S shitted 
—joint planning in Pontiac, common space in Arling- 
ton. Today, there are many varieties of community/ 
school facilities to choose from. In fact, it isgenerally 
agreed that no one plan can possibly serve all forms 
of community education. Therefore, each school dis- 
trict must tailor its facilities to accommodate its own 
partnerships and programs. 

What will these schools look like? How will they 
use existing facilities? Where will they find partners? 
In Pontiac, the 1980 City Planning Committee recently 
voted to construct four more human resource cen- 
ters. Minneapolis intends to build four regional com- 
munity/schools. Washington, D.C. already has four 
community/schools under development. Many 
school districts, however, cannot afford extensive 
adult education and community programs. Most city, 
agencies can afford to establish only one or possibly 
two satellite offices. Metropolitan governments are 
good for only one 'Mittle city ha!!": Who, then, will 
school districts seek as confederates? What would a 
second human resources center look like? 

The unified ccmpiex The conventional architec- 
tural response to cooperative venturing is the unified 
complex approach, i.e., new facilities collected to- 
gether on a large plot of communal territory central 
to all neighborhoods. These complexes aredesigned 
by collecting ail the spaces required primarily for the 
school and all the spaces required primarily for the 
community. ^ N 

Then the designers determine which spaces can 
be shared and what spaces are necessary for each- 
constituency. It is at this point that architects and 
planners determine the efficiency of the final prod- 
uct; cost savings are in direct proportion to the de- 
gree of joint programming and the amotint of shared 
space jn a complex. 

The overwhelming majority of, community/school 
plans follow this architectural method. One of these, 
the Waterfront Town Center in Buffalo, New York, 
will merge the resources of city gove'^nment, the 
O board of education, community service agencies, 

ERIC ; and the New York State Urban Development Corpo- 
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Buffalo Waterfront Community 
Facilities Complex The Town 
Center Street ' joining community 
fardities on the riqht with an ele- 
mentary school on the left is an 
f»xtonF>ron ol ;in fjpen ;jir m.jll that 
linhs ,j commfrnat '.rioppmq cen- 
ter int'.' the C(;mpii'x 



ration, a public benefit corporation created to spur 
residential and other redevelopment projects such 
as new communitfes. This community/school com- 
plex, in the center of 2.800 residential units, will serve 
the educational, recreational, commercial, and so- 
cial needs of more than lODOO inhabitants. 

Since 81 ,000 sq ft of the community complex (43^o ) 
will be shared space, the UDC will establish a sub- 
sidiary corporation, comprised of representatives 
from all the users, which will own and manage those 
space^ which otherwise might be underutilized or 
disputed by !.he several agencies. The Buffalo Water- 
;ront Town C'enter wilLopen in September 197., -the 
first community school to involve private service 
agencies and fully private commercial tenants in an 
adjacent and design-related complex. 

Small communities, however, do not have a muU'- 
tude of public service agencies to enlist as associ- 
ates. In Hinsdale, Illinois, a Chicago suburb with a 
population of 15,000, the school district is going to 
renovate or build a junior hig'i school for 1,000 stu- 
dents on a six-acre site. 



[ rofil and Losa Statement: Hinsdale Village Groups. New Junior High School Building Program 

Will Contribute 



School District 



ViKage ot Hinsdale 



Hinsdale Public Library 



Sen or Citizens Organization 



Hinsdale Chamber of Commerce 



Commtnlly Individuals 

(Taxes and subscriptfon) 



Architectural fees and consultants 

6 acres of downtov^n site 

Juri.or High facilitkes also for community usi* 

1 Library 

2 Performing arts 

3 Crafts area fof retired 

4 Health club 

5 Parking 



A street to un»fy Junior High campus 
An alley 
Air rights 
Planninc, funds 

Add *io:ial space tor other commuciity facilities 

Street Ic become a downtown walking mail 

Acreage for athletic programs nnd outdooi education 

Planninci unds 
CapitaJ fL nds 

Pi esenil'^ occupied >/ing of Village Hall 
Pi.annif.g money 

Ci.pil .il linan»..ng tor r€ ■iremerl housing. Crafts area, library 
<nd listening area 



Planning money 
Access to downtown 
Street parking 

Empty store Ironis and commercial space tor educational use 

Planning money 
Capital funds tor : 

1 Hea.th club t 

2 Performing arts center 



U^-A .irui rm ;v.llr<J rdiH jru^n, il t.icihiM 

Trjcfiiru) ;,t, limns 

S'P.K e for i.irqc-qf oup iri*.|riicliiif) 

sp«M'c:h and ttuMttM ptosrnt.iliors 
F.K ulty parking 
L j<pandt'd rratl'"> area 

Additional pKinnmc) nior^ry ffr^m s< v«m,iI put)li( 

arid priva)*? C(mirtnjTtity (jrcuip- 
Passible cor^structiijf^ funds from 

t Library 

? Villaqr (parking i 
3 Priv<ite f^ourcos for 

a FU^tif<'mer>t ct^nler fanlilH'^, 
1 ) food srrvicrs 
?) crafts area 
3) library .ind riiusu'; 
b PcMftirmmg dfts area 
c K Mllh cJub lacilitios 

Cov» r»Ml pafktnq Irn 400 cars 

RenivAcd downlo\\n area 

A downtown walking mall 

Use of a downtown theater facility 

Use ()♦ I'daralional store front*; 

Currently occupied winq of ViM icjo ^fali 

S^'paratf.' or c^/ribined downtown facihly 



R^ *iroment housing in a revitali^fd downtown aio. 
Shaied facilities with junior high and/oi library 

t Kitchen 

? CTrafts area 

3 Library, listening area 

Covered parking for 400 cars 
A more viable and attractive downtown are^ 
Downtown mall ^» 
Use ot tt^eater and fevennes for its owners 

New 900 -student Junior High facility 
Moi€ effective ase of the tax dollar 
Other potential community gains 

1 Crafts area for adult education 

2 Downtown village green 

3 Health club 

4 Performing arts center 

5 Covered pa/king 



Since tne bite is prime dovmiowvii property, the 
village government, library board, and agencies 
representing the elderly, proposed the joint develop- 
ment of a community resource, recreation, educa- 
tion, and retirement housing complex. The village 
government and the library board contributed to r 
planning pool which the school district s architects 
may use for consultant and legal assistance. 

Before the planning started, the school district 
prepared a profit and loss statement explaining what 
each agency stood to gain by its contribution to the 
|Oint building program. So far. this statement has 
elicited the active support of various public and pi i- 
vate benefit agencies— proving that small towns as 
well as large cities are a natural environment for 
allied community facilities. 




The converted community school A cooperative 
community center doesn^t always mean r^ew con- 
struction. In fact, many school districts face declin- 
ing enrollments that result in empty buildings and 
unused facilities. The National Center -v^r Educa- 
tional Statistics estimates that K-1 2 enrollment in the 
United States will decrease by 1 .100,000 students in 
the next two years and drop an additional 500,000 in 
the following three. years. Thus, rnany school dis- 
tricts will have valuable school facilities with no stu- 
dents to use them. 

One such facility, the Hall High School in West 
Hartford, Connecticut, was vacated because district 
enrollment dropped 2,000 in two years and continues 
to decline at a rate of 400 tc 500 per year. Rather than 
close the old facility: the city decided to dispeptse 
space to any municipal organization in need of a 
place to expand its program. The department of 
recreation claimed the gymnastunrfand auditorium. 



United Cerebral Palsy opened a workshop in several 
former classrooms. The city juvenile department 
started a new program with old recreation equip- 
ment and the department of public health opened a 
clinic in the building. The school district expanded 
the ' printing department and opened offices for 
the itional, maintenance, and building and 
groufius divisions. The former Hall High School is 
now called the Hall Community Center and the city 
intends to establish an administrative mechanism 
capable of coordinating the diverse activities. 

Other school districts have old school buildings 
which are obsolete as instructional space but could 
.">erve as offices or public assembly. In Ann Arbor, the 
school district discovered that instead of construct- 
ing a new school it could preserve an irreplaceable 
landmark building (and spend less money on land 
and construction) by adding a classroom wing onto 
the old Mack School and renovating the former aca- 
demic ar>eas into community offices and public meet- 
ing places. 

The school district passed a bond issue for the 
new wing, the city government supplied funds to ren- 
ovate the community spaces, the state contributed 
enough money for a swimming pool, and Model Cities 
added a gymnasium. With the addition of the Wash- 
tenaw Children's Dental Clinic, the Mack School/ 
Community Complex (opening September, 1974) will 
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me a city center offering social services and 
recreational opportunities to everyone. 

Modern and modernized mix Instead of all new or 
all refurbished space, some school districts are pru- 
dently combining the advantages of both moderniza- 
tion and new construction. There are ^veral advan- 
tages: the school need not move to temporary 
quarters during renovation; expensive equipment in 



SHARED 



the old buildings can be useri: and the community— 
often quite emotional about los'r.g an old school- 
more easily transfers loyalties and commitments to 
a new complex if the old alma mater is preserved. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, an all-black high school. 
Howard High School, was to be closed and its stu- 
dents dispersed to other schools to meet federal 
desegregation requirements. The neighborhood x9^ 




sented the loss of the old school. Declaring it, 'The 
only place where blacks can get an education/' the 
community fought closing Howard for 10 years. 

Recognizing that the old building was obsolete, 
the school district and its architects held a week- 
long community charette in order to solve both dis- 
trict and community needs. From these sessions, the 
district developed a scheme that preserved the old 
school and also met federal desegregation require- 
ments. The old Howard High School is to be remod- 
eled into an urban center with day care facilities, 
urban studies programs, adult education and ot^er 
activities aimed at helping city dwellers learn to in- 
fluence and control their world. 

In addition, a new career development center and 
a communi^y arts center, both drawing from several 
school districts, wil! be constructed on the site. To- 
gether, the three centers will form the Howard Edu- 
cational Park. There will be streets, storefronts, ar- 
cades, cafes, lounges, and meeting places. There 
will be places for large group instruction and private 
study. The architecture will maintain trie domestic 
scale of Wilmington and reiterate the strong ma- 




"Squatter's Sessions." School of- 
ficials, architects, and citizens 
deliberate the design of the new 
Howard Educational Park. 
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sonrycharacterof theold Howard High School build- 
ing. When the first phase finishes in 1975, the com- 
munity education complex will remain open for day 
and night users. 

A large portion of the Howard complex will be 
built using industrialized building systems. Building 
systems are designed to save money and shorten the 
time needed to build schools. The architects report 
that another reason industrialized systems will be 




HOWARD EDUCATIONAL PARK 





used at Howard is the unpredictability of career edu- 
cation. Changes in technology affect the job market 
and career education must react immediately. Sys- 
tems components (steel structure, heating and air- 
conditioning, and ceiling/lighting) are being used at 
Howard to increase the school's ultimate flexibility, 
(n the future, spaces can be changed and the build- 
ing can be expanded more easily than one built with 
conventional construction. 

The Britannia Community Services Centre, in Van- 
couve. , Britisii Columbia, is an even more ambitious 
example of the frugal renovation of old buildings co- 



ordinated with new construction. Studies of the East 
Vancouver Commimity, a working class, ethnically 
mixed neighborhood, indicated a need for an inter- 
disciplinary community service center. In response, 
the cityformed the Britannia Planning Advisory Com- 
mittee (BPAC). a public advocacy group comprising 
six local citizens and representatives from the target 
services: public schools, parks and recreation, city 
planning, and the social services commission. 

In early 1971, BPAC recommended that a team of 
architects initiate the project, elicit community dia- 
logue and program the community service center. 
The architects opened the community design office 
in a store adjacent to the existing Britannia Secon- 
dary School, They canvassed the nearby community 
and obtained a consensus on a series of design pat- 
terns which were then translated into spaces. 

Because the East Vancouver community consid- 
ered it important that the existing secondary school 
be preserved and made more available for commu- 
nity use, the architects suggested a mixture of reno- 
vation and new construction. Portion? of the existing 
secondary school will be modernized into commu- 
nity arts and crafts center and public a'lditorium. A 
one-story addition lo the existing school library will 
enlarge the school's resource and reading room and 
turn ♦he library into a joint school and community re- 
source center. 

The department of parks a J recreation is joining 
with schools in the construction of a public gymna- 
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r^novajed library 
ak'^ humanities area 




BRITANNIA COMMUNITY SERVICE CENTRE 
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sium and swimming pool. Social services is adding 
a citizens help and information center, and public 
schools will build a new elementary school. Although 
almost all spaces in the center are designed for joint 
use, many supplementary spaces are provided spe- 
cifically for simultaneous use: coffee shop, activity 
areas, music rooms, lounges, game rooms, resource 
centers and recreational facilities. The Britannia 
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Community Services Centre is due to open in 1974. 
It will not inciude health, welfare, rehabilitation, and 
social services spaces because a street (known lo- 
cally as "service row ') is lined with such agencies 
less than a block away. 

The dispersed site system Instead of assembling 
large parcels of land to accommodate many inte- 
grated agencies, some school districts are consid- 
ering dispersing community education facilities in 




community complex could be easily assembled' ac- 
cording to interests and activitiei: recreation/trans- 
portation, performing arts/civic center, academic/ 
resource center, living arts/special education, grjd 
fine arts/ vocational education. These facilities could 
be dispersed throughout the community. 

If considered as a network of resources and ser- 
vices, the dispersed sfte system can be established 
gradually instead of created all at once. In this way, 
it can search out all the resources and spaces exist- 
ing in the community and any deficits can be made 
up in new construction. Eventually, side streets 
could be closed and a pedestrian park could link the 
dispersed elements. 

Minneapolis is considering such a plan for the de- 
Q velopment of its nortn pyramid community education 

ERJC 88 zone. The New North High School for 1 ,800 students 



will include space for community and social ser- 
vices, a health suite (housing cooperative programs 
with the Pilot City Health Club Center), and a com- 
bined day care/home economics suite (providing 
both a learning center for students and services for 
the community). 

Designed as a series of houses, the facilities will 
straddle a city street which will be closed and devel- 
oped as a mall for student and community use. How- 
ever, the New North High School is only part of an- 
other proposal for the development of a community 
"people street, " a two-mile linear pedestrian mal 
linking scnools, churches, cultural centers, resi- 
dences, industries, and recreation facilities. The 
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street itseW is designed with places to relax, with 
lights, special surfaces and other improvements per- 
mitting 24-hour, year-round use. Although People 
Street is still only a proposal, its first increment— the 
New North High School— is expected to open in No- 
vember, 1973. 

Lowell, Massachusetts, is planning an even more 
ambitious dispersed community education network. 
Lowell intends to turn this old industrial city into a 
huge Human Development Center, an urban educa- 
tiona complex which will provide services to every 
citizen— from the care of expectant mothers to post- 
graduate college studies. 

The city will become an urban national park with 
paths criss-crossing it and all manner of informa- 
tional settings related to the history of Lowell. The 
first proposed development— using a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts— is the conversion 
of an old textile mill into a community cultural cen- 
ter. The converted mill, ca'ied the Boott Mill Cultural^ 
Center Community will include space for drama, con- 
certs, artist studios, restaurants, an art gallery ana 
community arts facilities. 



The People Street" proposal 
will integrate schools with cul- 
tural art and community facilities. 
The former city street will be re- 
designed to encourage traffic be- 
tween schools, community orga- 
nizations and the community. 



^ater. outdoor digs and neighborhood museums 
furnished with relics of LoweH's origins and past will 
act the landscape; old factories will be converted 
into instructional centers relating to the old and the 
new industries in Lowell as well as into workshops 
and laboratories for every phase of learning. It is r. 
project which will use found (old) space rather than 





BOOTT MILL CULTURAL CENTER COMMUNITY 



building from scratch. It will use all the resources of 
the city: churches, historic architecture, railyards, 
factories and even its old jail for a kind of total edu- 
cation for all its citizens. 

The South Arsenal Neighborhood Development 
Corporation (SAND) of Hartford, Connecticut, is in- 
volved in the organization of a dispersed community 
education^plan of a different nature. SAND will use 
found spaces and new construction for a network of 
learning called the Everywhere School comprising 
eight multi-instructional areas in a new low-income 
housing project constructed on the site of a former 
slum. The Everywhere School's information resource 
center will be available to the community, its theater 
will become a community performing arts center and 
its gymri^i^m will gerve as the recreation center. 
There yill also be a career education and industrial 
crafts and arts center. These community resource 
stations may be used by eitner children or adults at 
any t«me. 

SAND sees this network as an educational way of 
life, a communal university. A principal from the pub- 
lic schools will head the school and be responsible 
to the people of the community. The state provides 
one associate counselor, and the neighborhood hires 



anoiner to coorainate community facilities for the 
school, arrange for adult education, and administer 
continuing education for dropouts. 

Eventually, there will be 15 adults employed for 
every 1 50 students: a master teacher. 4 regular te .oh- 
ers (who must be members of the community), five 
aides from the neighborhood, two program design- 
ers, and three teaching associates. 

At mid 1973, the SAND school is still in an old ware- 
house, the found space forerunner of a comprehen- 
sive community/school education plan. Construc- 
tion on the residential portion is expected to begin 
in late 1973: the educational network is expected to 
begin the following year. When the SAND urban re- 
newal project is complete, there will be no segre- 
gation between the elements of its neighborhood. 
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Housing, health, education, recreation, social ser- 
vices, and the arts will function together as a com- 
nunity unit. 

Dispersed or unified site, large or small school 
district, the community/school movement is one of 
tho more exciting architectural events of today. 
There is still a long way to go before the school be- 
comes the central community resource offering 
something for everyone, but the trend is encourag- 
ing. There are liiany community/schools now in 
planning or construction, and educational planners 
expect more in the future. As it becomes increas- 
ingly common for schoolslo reach out into the com- 
munity ''nd invite partnerships, the old attitudes that 
kept schools separate from their communities will 
be replaced by a concept of compatibility— that 
schools and communities have much to gain from 
one another. 



SAND elementary school now 
meets in a former warehouse- 
the beginning of a comprehen- 
sive urban redevelopment pro- 
gram. 
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1, SIGNIFICANT COMMUNITY/SCHOOLS NOW 
UNDER DEVELOPMENT 

The county qoverr^ment; the $cf oo! cl'Strict. and the cultural 
comnVsslon pj^in i\ community and school district resource 
contor 'of Imo and perfornvtog arti-. including faciiittes for 
participatory and spectator use' 

CuituralrEducalion Center, writei^Assistant Superintendent, ■ 
Finanoe'& Business Management. Arlington County PubUc 
Schools. 1426 North Qumcy St.. Arlingtor.. Va. 22207. >• 

A 'sc^cial.,.service i!:enter, a neighborhood facilities pffice 
build\ng (under construction) and the Martin Luther King-Jr.. 
Middfe School 'With recreation facilities (operi September, 
1973) comprise a community/school education park. 
--M.Qltiil^uther King Jr.. Middle School, write: f.zs\. Superin- 
tendent. SchcJol Plant Planning and Construction, Atlanta 
Public Schools. 224 Central Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 30303. 



Tho city planntr^g com(7iission [)ropose5 the.dev.elopmcnt of 
pho modernized and three new human resources centers- 
fprPontiacby 1980. ' '\ 

1980.Pontiac Development Plan, write: Director. Whitmer 
[-{uman Resources Center, 60 Parkhurst St.. P^cntiac. Mich. 
48058. ^ . ' 

Thr^ee community/school centers are planiied for Minnea- 
^'^■'pbli^''''Each will secve between. 1,200 and 1,800 students 

XLavyjlJorJJiscrete city zones. 
. Expanded Community School Program, wrilfi: Director of 

CommDnity Educational Services, Minneapolis Public 

Schools, 807 N.E. Broadway, Minneapolis, Minn. 55413. 

The District of Columbia will construct at least three com- 
bined schooL recreational, and ccmmunity service centers 
within the next five years. All otth^se'buildings will involve 
the.coinmunity in the development of program for the city's 
first community and opQn space schools. 
Washington, 'D.C., Community School Program, write: As- 
sistant Superintendent, Buildings and Grounds, District of 
Columbia Schools; 415 TwelftR SL, N.W., Washjngton, D.C. 
' 20004. . 

The University of California^ and the city of Irvine pre; ose 
the develophient^of a •'comn>university',"^a.^ointly financed 
and* operated 510-acre campi/s^and city civic center inclufi- . 
in a city hall, a cultural complex, and recreation facilities. 
City and Campus-Civic Center, write: Direotof of Athletics, 
University of California, Irvine, Calif. 92664. 

T-wo private colleges, the school district, the city govern- 
ment, and residentrS of a central city slum intend to pool 
their resources fdrthe creation of a commurfity/college 
center and ceramics/arts complex to serve both college 
' students and citizens. A city and colleges partnership will 
revive marginal neighborhoods with pedestrian parks and 
new low-income housing. i 
The Fulton Plan, write: Director, The Fulton RartfSII West- 



minster Ave.,*F'.iicon, Mp. 65251. 



•NeW. York City is developing a dispersed facilities scTiooi 
and public park cornB.le)f for The Bronx. ^he plan calls for 
• eight buildings serving 2,000 high school-students and.4,00Q . 

citizens who would use.the complex ^or specialized faciji; 
• ties and programs. \ ^ ^ 

The Mid-Bronx High School Complex, write: Coordinator, 
^'^^-Sronx High School Complex School Planning & Re- 
gp^Q'Ch Division, 110 Livingston. St., Brookl y n, N .Y. 1 tgOl V 



N!qya Scotia is developing a regional community [)igh school 
incorpo/ating a new financing technique which will atlow 
the fed-?raL government to finance ^x)rtioxis of alTcom- 
munity and public spaces, the plan^-iers are shooting for 
occoancy. in September,. 1.974. ' \ \ 

Prcject 3.9 Jr-Sr H.S. with associated community laqilities.' 
.wrlte:'Director of Community Planning. Department of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs. Haitfax. Nova Scotia. Candida. « . 

New Toyvn Community Tchools 

^Governot^ State University, the municipal coverrw)aent.*ar> 
independent school district, and a development corporation 
propose- a community service school in :he center pf^a. new * 
town development. An old barn, the newlown's onl^c^ortginal 
structure, r^iay be incorporated into the facility.^ 
Park Forei^t South, write: Sut^erintendent, -Crete-Monee ^' . 
School^ Disjrigt 201-U. First & Lumtoer S'.s.. Crete, Mi. 60417 • 

The city of J/Lississauga. the departmoni o\ parks and recie- 
ation, the lilirnry department. the county board pfeducatioh. , 
an associajion for .handicapped children. -anp^ ecumenical 
church and private developers are programming a school-/ 
services/recreation/church/resource/housing/and com- 
mercial coipplex to serve .a new tov;n for 50,000 residents. 
The final facility will include three schodls,. a municipal 
recreation/center, a school and public libr'^/y and.au ecu- ••- 
menic'al worship cjB^er in a'commercfal shopping plaza." 
Erin Mills New' Town, write: Superintendent, Peel County 
Board of Education, 90 Dundas SI, W. Mississauga, Ontario^ 
Canada. / - . 

With commercial space leased to the school district, the 
Ganando, New Town Community Center- intends to mix 
schoo*l, so cial, recreational, servicre and municipal' space 
in a central complex. . - ^ 

Gananda Neighjjorhood Center; write. Educational Planner 
^Community Program Dept., Gananda DevelopmentXorpo-:*^ 
ration,Vl09 S. Union St:; Rochester, N.Y. 14607. _1 

,/ ■ ' . ■ ■ , i£y 

Planning for an Island new town in New York City cafis for • - 
the development of a .community,:sch9ols, and services net- 
work-orspaces, resources and facilities dispersed through- 
out'tfte pedestrian-orfe'nted new lowri/ - ^ ^ 

Welfare Island Schools and Cortirriunity Spaces, write: Gen; - -^ 
oral" Manager, Welfiare Island Development Corporation, 
1345 Avenue of the Ame/icas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

Twelve block.*^ from the heart of Minneapolis, \a 240-acre 
former skid row is being kansformed into Cedar Rlver;side— > 
a "New Town-^vln Town" for 30,000. The planners are using ■ 
bo^h old and new spaces for community, art, school, and 
social services. Many landmark buildings— restaurants, fire- * 
houses, factories-and clubhous'ed— h'av'e Already been reno- . 
vated for community use. - " ■ ■ 

Cedar Riverside Schiool Community Services, write: Human 
Resources' Specialist,^ Cedar Riverside^Associates, Irib-,- /: 
1929 S. Fifth St., Minneapglis, Minn. 5540.4^: V, ^' 

In collaboratio!r^vV!"7 sevceral colleges and Lfijversities, the 
planners of Riverton, a new to"wn south of Rochester, N.Y:, 
are proposing a series of multi-use cbmmuni 'y centers with, 
facilities for healtfi, education, worship, arts i\nd recreation 
. to serve the specific needs of djscrete. neighborhoods. • 
Riverton New Community Seryices,, write: St peri ntendentV 
Rus>>HenrieUa Central School District, 2034rLehrgfi Stafipji; 
Rd., Henrietta, N.X.-14467. ' - / , 



- ^2.-lVjF^0FlMAH0N SOURCES . ' *^ " * 

For further inforrnalion on cJrnmuni^y/ schools described in 
this pujDlication, write to the foiipwing: ■ , . ^ 

• Ann Arbor Public Schools.' Deputy Superimendent lor^pfan-.. 
. ^njngj.Ann- "Arbor Publi|L Schoslsr 2555 S. Slatei Rd., Ann ' 
. *Arbof,'-Mich. 48104. .. / / • \ 

. Ar-lingfon'CoUnty Department of Environmental Affairs, 
•Wrhe: Director. Arlington County DeVartment ofEnviron- 
mental Affairs, 21,00 Ncj^tK^4th St.. Ar»lington^Va. 22^01.^ 

^iingion County Public Schools; As^ietant'Supenntendent, • 
Finance *& Business (ylanagornent, Arlington CourRy Public 
S,ch.ools,J426^N. Quinr:^ St'.. Arlington, .Va, 22.207. ^ - ^ 
Atlanta 'Public Sshools, Assistrint Superintendent, School 

* .Plant Planning and .Construction,' At}ania Public *Sc^ioo)?, 
■ 224'Central Ave.. 'S.W.. Atlanta, Ga: 30303. \ ■ 

Baltimore City Public Schools.'iAssistant Superintendent, 
Office of Pfi^sical Plant/BalHmore City Public Schools. 2330 
*St. Paul'St.. Baltimore, Md. 21218. • ^ 

Boot! IVlill Culturat Center Community, Executive Directc5!^' * 
Human Servic^s-Corp.. 154 Moody St.. Lov^/ell. Mass. 01854; 

'* Architects: Michael- Susan Southw^ Mass.* 
Boston tAn>munity Schools, *^wriie: director of Community 

^ Sr^hools, Boston Public Fajcilrties Depattment, Ona'Ar'cadia . 

; ^Si.. Dorchester, Mass. 021 ?2. ' / 

Bradford, Community Learning Cen|er;'Coordinatbr, Corn- ^ 
munity Learning C'e^nter. P.O. Box 424, Bradford,* Vt. 05033. 

>,>*3nglTtwood CctmmuVrity School, Superiatendent,- Spring- 

V'fi^d Rublie'Schools, 195 State St., Springfjeld, Mass. ofl03. 
•Arcfiitects:Perkins & Will Partnecship. White Piaihs. N.Y. 
Britanm^ Communrty Services Centre, Britann^a)s)esign, 

- Cpmmer^ig'l Dr.: Vancouver 61, British CifliW^^ 
■Carrada'. . *. ^ \ T ^ ^ *. ^ 
Architecis: Britannia. Design, Vajicouve^^BrUtsh Colambia. A 
Buffalo Waterfront Tovyn Center, .Waterfront CooFdinator, 
N.Y. State Urban Devfelopi^ient Corporation, 570 St^tier Hil- ' ^ 

'ton Hotei;Bi»ffalo,-N.Y.'il 4202.' ' \ ' ' 
.Architects: A-cademjc & 'Shared FaciliUes. H^ss':& J(;3orey* ' 
/ BuffalorN.Y.,.PaurRuciolph, N,Y., N.Y!, Agenty Admlhistra- . ' 
•tion, Non-shared Facilities, Comhnercial Space, Housing & 
Parking, P'aul Rudolph^N.Y., N.Y: ; . ' * 

Casa Bfanca Elementary School, 'Planning^Director, Gila 
\/River lridten CoTnmunity Plarlning Department, Box 338, 

.Sacatoh, Arli/85247. / ; ; ^ * 

: Arcrhitects: NiJmkena^ssaciates; Phoeni^<; An^* ^ ^ - ^ * 
Chevy Chase Library a»<a Fire Station^Ghief Librarian/5lea-T 
dale PublicLibraries, 222 E. Harvfird SC, GlendalgT Calif.^ 
^1205/ ' . 

^rchiJ[e.Gte: Burke/Kober, Nicolais & Arch'uieta,.Los/Angeres, 

eaut * ' . , ' / - ^ ^ '] . - • ^ 

/ C^pnte Community ^Schoqi,.3npervisbr of.QomrhJnitV Pro- 
grams, CommunityService Building, 1 State St., New>laven' ' 
Conn.0661,1. • i ^ ' ^ . ' ; - 

. Archnefcts; SkiSmore, Owings & Merrijlf N.Y., N-.Y.^ . ■ s 
; desVMoines Ch^rette,' Directoy Schpol-Community Rela- 
; Hons, D(ls Moines Public^8^+^^s,. 1800 Grand Ave., Des* . 

. Moines, Iowa 5030t. ^ - ' *' • ' 

• ■ ■ ■ * - 

Drake.-South Cpmmons Scbool, Principal', DrakerS'outh ' 
. 'Commons 'SchopI, 28'31 S. Michigan Ave.-, Chicago, 111. ' 
60616. ^ \. r \ ^ . ^ 

Architects: Ezra Gordon-Jack Levin & Assoc* Chicago, Hi. 
Dunbar Community Hiflh School, Director of the MuUi-Pur- 
"bos^peyfef, Paul Laurenqe Dunbar Senior High Schdol,. 
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. Caroline St., Baltimore, Md. 21205. 



•-•Ghitects: Cochnin. Stephepson & Donkervoei, Inc.. Sal- 
umore/Md. * *• - f . . ,, 

East Or;^nge Middle Schdol, Superintendent, East ©range 

Public Schools, 21.W}nans St., East'Orange, N.J. 0701 7.* 
Architect?: Uniplan, Princeton, NJ, ^ . 

Erin Mills New Town South Centre, ^sistarit Superinlen5- 
. ent?. Business Affairs. Peel-County Board.of Education. '90^ * 
- Qijnd*rs'SL,,.W., Wissis'saucvi. Ontario, panada. ■ * • 

^ Architects; Abram. Nowskife, McLaughlin. *Willowdale, G'n-^ 
'lario, Canada. ' V • , - 

FairmbuntTlieater, Coramunily Superintendent, Boai^d^of 
^ Edifcation, Distriii 12, /0§ E. Tromoht Ave^./.N.Y.. f\l. Y. .^0457.-' 

• Architects: Hard.y Holzman Pfeiffer. Associates, N.Y., N.Y, 
^^Ihf Ferry; Direptor, The. Ferry. P.O. Box 1484-, Pawtucket, • ' 

R.L 02862. • • . t 

Architects: Rhode Island'School of Design, Providence,^ R.I. 
^ Flathead. County Free Library, Lit^rarian. Flathead County 

Library, 24y First'Ave., E., KalispelL MoTit. 59901/ 
; ArchitectsrBi,errurn*Mercord, Ka|i.spell, Mont. . - 

Flint^^ Community Schools, Superintendent of. Cpmmujiity*. 

Education, Flint Gomrnunity Schobis, 923 E. rKearsleif &t., 
Mich. 48502. ' - • / » . * ' ^ 

Fodreae^mmunity'5chool, Superintendent, Columbus Pubr 
, Jic Schoo.rs, 2650}^ome.Ave., GoJUmbus, lndN47201.\ . . 

Architects: Gaudill RowSett Scottt Lo*s Angeles' Calif.' ^ 
/Gahanda Gaimes, EducationaJ PJannq^,-Community Program 

Depairtment, Gananda Dfe\^lopment Corporation, lt)9 S. 

• Unionist., Rochester; W.Y7T^607./ /-^ 

Ai'chitects: Urban.Desiga Associmes; Piffsburgh, Pa^ ^ 
fet\lf Breeze Cofnmunity Schools, Community Schools Di--.^: 
/ector. Director of Parks ancj Recreatign, P.O. Box 104, Gulf. 
B/eeze,Fla. 32561V ^ .V • ^ : ■ ^ 

A|chiiects: The Stiaver Partnership, Salinas, Kan. ^ ; ■ 

'?i^ll Community Center, Superihtendent'of Public Build- 

.. ipgs, Town Hall,^8S. Main St. , -West Hartford, Conn, 061 07f. 
Jfamilton County HuWan Rfes*ources Development Center, 
Director, Human.Resofcrces Development* Center/ Hamilton 

^County Deoartment of Education, .31 7 Okk St., Chattanooga, , 
Tenn. 37403. ""\ \. ' ' " _ • « \ . 

Archijects: Jame^Franklin,''Chattanogga, Tenn. ' ; 

Hillhoujse High School, Community Coordinator, Hilihouse-^ 
Kigh School, 480 sfterman Pkwy., New'Haven. Conn. 0p510. 
Hinsdale Community ScKodis,..aupeVint^ndent/ Hinsdale 
Public Schools, 55th afld Grant Sts., Hinsdale, 111. 60521. * ^ 

' Howard *Educatfpnal |iark, Public- Information, Wilmington ; 
Public Sdhdols, lte Washhgton^ SL, Wilmington, JDel.*' 
19899; . : • ^ S * ^ ^ . . i ^ 

Architects: Caudill RpwIett Scott, Houstoni-Xex. - . 

Jpjin F^. Kennedy School and Community Center, Director, * - 

'John F. Kennedy School and Commjjnity Center, 225 Chest-* 
nut St., N.W.,. Atlanta, t5a.-3Q3i4. . - - ' , 

Architects': JohnTbrtrnan &^ Associates, Atlanta/ Qa. . 

XincoJn Helpjits Community Facilities Building,^Srnith Stev- 
ens Archilects; 38;E. Hollister''St., CinlDintla'li, Ohip" .45219,^ 
Architects: UnfVersity of Gincinnati Departmentof Xrchitec^* ^ 

, Jure? Cii^cinnati, 6bio.>'-^^ : - 

.LojveM Difi.covpry Netvyrork, Executive Director, liumah-Ser- 
vices Corporation, 154 Moody SL/Lqwell, Mass. 01354: " \ 
'7\rjchitects: 'Michael & Susan Southworth, Boston,JVIa5s. *: 
Mackr School and Community Center, Deputy Superintend- . 
ent lor Hanning, Ann Arbor Pgbfic Sct\ojQls,- 2555 S. State. 
Rd., Ann Arboj-, Mich. 48104/ ' ;^ • V ; , ' '-" 
Architects; ift^ban Design Associates, Pittsbur'a^^^ Par "? ; '95 



^Manor rfigh ^chobL-F^rmcipaL .Manor Hi'gh School. 1401. 

* Elmtiilrst Lan^,. Portsmouth, Ye. ■237.01. " ; , • * * 
Architects: Heery g. Heery^, Aftanta, Ga*. ' * • . ^ 
lyiartip Luther King, iln, Middle SctiopI/ Asaist^nt Superin- 
tend.ent.' School Plant Plannfftg .and Construction, Atlaata, 

' • Public Schools, 224 Central Ay^., S.VJ^., Atlanta,. ,Ga. 30303. 
Architects: Heery &JHeery, Atlanta, Ga. , *y 

IWinneapolis Expanded Community School PFogram, Direc- 

V lor of Conjmunity. Eti,ucatjonal Services, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic-Schools, 807 N.E.CBroadway. Minneapolis, Minrr 55413. • 
Nature's Classrobm,' Principal, "Nature's Classroom. P.O. 

. •B'QX 396,/Thoriotosassa, Fla. ^3532. ' ; - . 

Nellte Custis Elementary School/Aurora Hillse Public Li- 
brary, Assistant Superintendent, Finance & Business Mati- 
•agerrreht,' Arlington County Public 'Schools, 1426 N. Quincy ** 
St..'Arlington, Va. 22207. * , ^ ^ ^' ^ 

. Aj^chitects: Pai/>QLJigg Associdtes^^Arlingtoh, Va. ; 

V New^NprlH High ^School, Curriculum 'Coordinator, 'Nortn ^ 
High School,. 1719 FreiYiont Ave.. N.y?Minnea^polisi Minn. 
55411. ... - ' ' ■ ■ ' 

' Architects: C^udill Rowlejt Scott, Houston, Tex.v ^^liarson* 

' A v.McLareri; Inc.," Minneapolis. Minn. . ^ * 

People Street, Director. School Building and Planning-De-, 

■partment, 807 N.E. BroailwBy. Minneapolis, Minn. 55413. 

,Arch{lects: Adkins-Jackels' Associates, Inc., St. Paul,. Minn. 
Pofitiac Public Schools, Superintendent.- Pontiac Public' 
Schools, 350 Wide Track Driven E., Pontiac, Micfi...48058. 
Provo Community Schools, Community School Coordinator, 
1648 North 1500 W., Provo, Utah 84601.^ ^ ' 
./South Arsenal Neighborhood Development Corporation, ' 
Director, South* Arsenal Neighborhood Development Cor- 
poration, 45 Canton St., Hartford, Conn. 061^0. 
Architects: Hariford, Design Group, Hartford. Conn: 

^ Sturgis Community-School^ Council,Xommunity-Schools 
Director, Sturgis . Community Schools, 216' Vinewocd'St., : 
Sturgis, Midh. 49091. ^ • -\ •: " ' • 
Sunnyvale Cornmunity Service Center, Commander, Patrol^ 
Services Division, Department of. Public Safety, P.O. Box 
;607, Sunnyvale, Calif. 94088. • ^ , 

Technical E,ducation Career Center, Assistant Superihtend- 
ent,- Finance & Business. Management, Arlington County 
Public Schools, 1426 N, Quincy St., Arlington, Va: 22207. , 
Art^hifects: Ward Associates, Arlington, Va.^ 
Thomas Jefferson Jr. HlQh School and Commurtity Center, 

, - Assistant- Supedntendent, "Finanpe & Business. Manage- 
ment, Arlington Codnty Public-Schools, 1426 N. Quincy St,, 

' Arlington, Va. 22207. 
Architects: Vosbeck; Vosbeck, Kendrick & Redinger, Alex- 
andria, Va. • ' 

Washington, D.C. Community School Program* Assistant 
Supt.,. Buildings and 'Grounjjs, District of Colun>bia Public 
. Schools, 415 Twelfth,St„ N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004. 
Wendell WilUams Community SehoM, Superintendent of 
Commuoify Education, Flint Community Schools, 923 E. 
• Kearsley St., FJint; Mich. 48502. ' . / 
Architects: Nelson, McKinley, Reed- 8^*Associates, Inc., 

* Flint, Mich.' 

' Whitmer Human Resourc.es. Center^ Director, Whitmer Hu- 
man Resources Center, BO Parkhurst St., Pontiac, MiOh. . 

* 48058: • ' ^ Y ' * 
. Architects* Urban Design Associates, Pittsburgh, Pa. * 
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A Handbook for the Comhiunity .School Director by Robert 
L. Whitt,^'putilish,ed by P^ndell Publishing Company, P.O. 
Box 1,666, Midland. Mich. 48640. S4.95 , ' . , 

Community Education: Frdm Program to Process by Clyde — 
LeTnrte & Jack- D.^Mifnzey, published by Penciell Publishing 
Ccnnp^y, P.O. Box 1666. Midland. -Mich". 48640: S7..50 " ' 
Education II— The Social Imperative by V. ^. Kerensky and 
Ernest O. Melby. published by Pendell Publishing Company, 
P.O. Box 1666: Midland. Mich.^48640. $7.50 » , • 
New Views bf'School 'and Comrnunity by Juhe Rash and 
Patricia Maloney^ Marktin, published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Elemeiptary School P/indipalS'and |he Association ^ 
for Chlldhood^ducation Iniernatio'hTil, 3815 Wisc^onsin Ave. 

• N.W., Washington. D.C. 205l6.^S3,50^ ^ * > . 

^ Places and Things iox Experimental Schools by Laurence ; 

Ivj&lloy. a joint publication by Experimental SchoOl§,of the 
"■■"~U,S. Office of Education and EduG^tiofT&l facilities Labora- 

"tories, 477 Madison Ave.. N.Y., N.Y. l6022. S2^0 . 
The ConTmuhity School: Basic Concepts, Function-and Or-, ^ 

gfc-ganization by Frank J. Manley^^nd W. Fred Totten, pub-- 
liiph'ed by the Allie^d. Educational. Council, P.O. Box 78, 

: GaHen, Mich. 49113* $7.95 v v • - 

The CommuDity Schrool Principal: New Horizons. by Larry 

- Burden and -Robert L. Whitt,. published by Pendell Publish- • 

, ,ng Company. P.O. Sox 1666, Midland, .Mich. 48640. S7.5X)' 
The Role of the School in Community Education by Howard • 
W. Hickey and Curtis Van Voorhees, published^y Pendell 
Publishing Cojnpany, P.O. -Box 1666, Midland. Mich. $4.95 . 



4. UNIVERSITY CENTERS FOR COIVIMUNITY 
EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT • 



■-_Fcr Information and counserng s'ervices, .contact the near- 
est Regional Center. ^ * \p 

. 1. Alm^a College; 2. Arizona State University; 3. B^l State ' 
University; 4. Brigham YoTjng University; 5. California State • 

. University^ Northricjge; 6. "California State University, San • 
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Jose; 7. Ctollege of St. Thomas; 8. Colora'do State Univer- 
sity; 9. Eastern Michigan University; 10, Florida Atlantic Uni- 
X . versity; 11.' Miamj University; .12. Montclair State College; 
JS.^Nort^ern Michigan University; 14. §e^ttle Pacific Col- 
lege; 15. Texas A&M_University; 16. University of Alabama; . 
17,'^Universi!y of Connecticut; 18. University of Florida; j 9. 
University of Georgia; 20. University of Missouri;^1 . Univer- \ 
' sfty of Oregon; 22: University of Vermont; 23, University of' ■ 
' Virginia';'24; Western Michigan University; 



Reports 



The following publications are available from efl, 477 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York- NX 10022.; 

Career Education FaciliSies A progi^amming guide for the^ 
shared'facilities that make one set' of spaces or equipment 
serve several purposes. (1973) $2,(30 
The Economy of- Energy Conserig^pf^fTEducational Factii-. 
ties Recommendations for reducing energy consumption in 
exis^tinal^ildings, remodeled projects and future buildings. ^ 
Explain^ the ImpprtQRce of Including longterm Qperating 
costs and evaluatmg c*apital costs of electrical and me- 
chanical systems. (1973) -$2.00* . . 
Educational 'Change and Architectural Consequences A 
*irepoft on school design .that reviews the wfd'e choice bf "* 
•optiorfs available to those concerned with ptenning npw 
facilities or updating *old ones. (1968) $2.00 
Environmental* Education/Facility Resources lll'ustrates 
where and how. stfuddnts learn about the environm.ent of 
communities and regions using existing 'and designed facil-- 
rties. fl 972) $2.00 ^ ' . : ' 

1 Five Open Plan High Schools Text, plans and pictures ex- 
' plain how five secondary schools operate open curricuiurifis 
in open sp?iCes. (1973) $3:00 

. Found Spaces 9nd Equipment for Children's Centers lilus- ^ 
trations;bf^remises and low-budgefmateria]s ingeniously 
converted for early education facilities. Booklet lists gen- " 
-ei'at code requirements and information sources. (1972) 
$2,00 \- ^ 

The Greening of the High School Reports on a conference 
on how to make-secondary schools healthy. lncludes the life- 
styles ot adole^ceni^ and ways to acconrjmodate them,-open 
curriculums and aiternaiive education programs. (1973) 
$2.00 * 

Gigde to Alternative^ for Financii/g School Buildings Chart 
'•and' book explore con\^ntional and- unconventional, routes 
for financing school -construction. Includes cas^ histories. . 
(1971) $2.00- * • / - * " 

High School: The Process andythe P|ace* A -how to feel- 
about it" as well as a "how to^do it*' book abou^plahning, 
design, ^rf\arohme[ntal rpana^ement, and the beh^vioraf and- 
social influences school sp^a'ce. (1^72) $3.0G!r . . 

The Impact of Technology on the Library Building A posi-^ 
Mion paper reporting ah efl* conferenca jpn this subject./ 
(1967)$0.50v . ' " ' - 

Joint Occupancy How schools can save money by'shd'ring • 
' sites or buildings with housing or oomnterce. (197O)^$1.00 ' 

Patterns for Designing. Children's Cehters A book for peo- 
ple planning to operate children's, cen,ters; It summarizes 
and illuistrates all the design is^es- involved in a,project. 
.{1971)$2.95 * y ^'-' s • 

^Physical Recreation Facilities 'Illustrated survey of places 
•providing godd facilities for physical recreation in schools 
and tolteg^s. Aii; shelters, roqfing existing stadiums, shared 
facilities and conversio^ns. (1^73) $3.00 ^' \ ' • 

The Place of'Ac^ts in NewTowris Reports the experiences of 
^arts in new towns and established communities. -*Gives. in- 
sights and models for the support and plartni^g of programs, 
an^ facilities for arts in new towns. (1973) $3.00 

Places and Things for Experimental Schools Reviews every 
technique^ known to efl for improving the quality of. school 
^"'Idings'^and equipment: Found space, -furniture, commu- 



nity u^e, reach out schools, etc., Ljsts hundreds.of sources.. 
(1972.) ^$2.00, / , ' . V ' - ' . 

Placeis for Environmental Education identifies typed of fa- 
cilities'.needed to-imprqve envirqnmental education. X1971) 
Single copies free, multiple copiep 'so. 25 
Schools for Early Childhood ^xalripies of new and remod- 
'eled facilities for each childhood education. (1970) S2.00 

Site^Developjnent Goals for City SchoQl^ Case histories^of 

• urban and suburban school sites. Includes high-rise con- 
struction, roof playgrounds, inner courtyards and vest 
pocket pgrks, renovation projects and community-sihool* 

. coop^tion, (1973) Free \ • » » , 

Student Housing. A' guide to economical ways to- provide 
better housing for s'tudents. lllusUates te'chniq.ufes for hr\- 
provemerrt through administrative changes* remodeling old' 
dorms, new management methods, co-ops and government 

Minancing. (1972) $2,00 

\ Sy^items: An Approach to School Construction Documents 
. the industrialized technicyrfes and rnaterials.of'syst^s'con- 

^' St ruction. Systems^aj:©<6ssentially an er.e'cto/ set from^^rhich* 
a school may be built to suit ttte demands of afjy cornmOnity. . 
In'ciucJes'case histories. (197|) $2.60 . * * " 
Newsletters^ 1 • , ' ■ ... ^ 

^ BSiC/EFL Newsletter Aperiodical recording developments 

Jn the systems approach to educational faciJilies. Free 

* ■ * 

Planningfor Higher Education Aperiodical produced jointly -t 
.with the Society for College and Uhiversity Plannirig. Free 
Schbolhouse A periodical on'finart^^ing, planning, design- 
Vo 3nd renovating school facilities. Free 
Films / * ^ } ' " ^ ' 
The following films are available fqr rentaf at $9.50, or for 
purchase at $t50.00 from New York University Filni Library, 
26 Washington Place, N,Y., N.y: Telephone (?12) '589-2250. 
New L^asei on Learning- A 227minute, 1 6mm cpibr film ab6ut 
the conversion of "found space" into a' learning environ- 
ment for young children. The space, formerly a synagogue, 
is now the Brooklyn Block School, one of New York City's 
tew public schools for children aged 3-5. 
JRo'bm ttf Learii A 22-minute, 16mm colon filhi about the 
Early Learning Center ih Stamford, Corinecticut, ah open- 
plar^arly^chifdhood school with fatilities and program re- 
■ fl^ctmg s6i:ne*f thpbe^Jer thinking in this field. ■ ^ \ 

ShotbgrafSnyeredits: 6,l2, Larry Molloy: top left, lop right, bottom center; 
ay W^!ters\ top 'center, right center.;'l3, Day Wallers; 16, Balthazar 
Korab: top;:Larry Molifiy: botfom; 17, Larry Molloyj tojj, center left, center 
bottom; Cinerpa^1975: tepter tigh.t;.20, Day VValters: lop left, center left; 
bollono; Larry Molloy: cener right; 21, Day* Vfalters; 24. George Zimbel; . 
28, Larry Mpfloy; 29t Day Walters; 32, Chandlee White; 34, Day Walters: 
J^ft; J. Alexander: right; 35, Day Waiters; 42, Courtesy of Nature's Class- 
room; 43, Courtesy of Sunnyvale Department of Rubllc Safety; 47, Wairen 
Anderson; 49, Courtesy of Urban Design Associates; 50, Anthony Habors: 
Jeft; Dyke Rivers: right; 54, Jordan Lagman; 58, Courtesy of Zane Ander- 
^son & Associates; 61, Larry Molloy: top left, bottom center; Day Wallers: 
*top right, middle left,.bottom left, bottom right; Laura SJade: middle right; 
63, Courtesy of Flathead Valley Community Cpllege;'66, Balthazar Kocab; 
.68, Day Walters; 69, Day Walters; 73, Cinema 1976;-.85, Courtesy of 
Caudill Rowlett iScott; 93, George ZimbeL * S ' 
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